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ARAGONESE DWARF 


By Francisco Jose de Goya y Lucientes 
From a Painting in the Fogg Art Museum, Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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From the Clay Cylinders 
of Assyria 


AMONG the clay cylinders dow is a luxury unknown to the 

which were the books of greatest of the ancient monarchs. 
the great libraries of royalty in 
ancient Assyria, are found records 
of early glass making — not of 
transparent glass as we know it 
in the humblest of modern 
homes, but of glass ornaments, 


Whatever you need — Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brush- 
es — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, with its international 
distribution, has a 


rT ae 
flagons, imitation jewels, vases. ee _ a SX \ / Wy 
y fills your require- \ | ff Y 

But no ancients could make what ments. Sold by \\ I // ; 
we know as the most common quality dealers; SN "YY 
sheet of transparent glass! used by exacting Samet 2 
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Today the lowliest glazed win _ painters. EB 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


> Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis. Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





| Be -MINUTE contestants for the é 


1928 Scholastic Awards and Stu- 


deadline is midnight, March 12. No man- 
uscript or other entry which is not post- 
marked before that time can be accepted. 
“Verbum sapientis . . . ” 
a 

N the rush for the big contest it is nat- 

ural that some of our readers should 
forget the excellent opportunities open to 


them regularly in the year-around con- | 


tests in every issue. Because there may be 
some confusion over changes recently 
made in the schedule, we give the fol- 
lowing list: 

Name Me Contest will run in every 
issue (including the Student-Written 
Number) except those of May 12 and 
26. (This is in order that answers to the 
final one may be published before the 
close of the year.) Closing date given 
with each contest. 

Tabloid Book Reviews will run in the 
issues of March 17, April 14, and May 
12. Copy for any given issue must be in 
our hands 19 days before the date of 
issue. 

The Poetry Corner will accept no fur- 
ther student contributions during the 
present semester. 

My Favorite Character in Fiction will 
run in the issues of March 31 and May 
26. Copy due four weeks before the date 
of issue. . 

The Most Useful Citizen in My Com- 
munity will run in the issues of March 
17, April 14, and May 12. Copy due four 
weeks before the date of issue. 

OPLE who cannot resist the urge to 

write letters to the editor are to have 
their chance at last. Look for “The Pep- 
per Pot” on page 21. This column will 
be published whenever we receive letters 
worth sharing with the public. If you 
have information to supplement or cor- 
rect anything published in THE SCHO- 
LASTIC, send it in. We are not infalli- 
ble, and shall always be glad to get reas- 
onable criticism. Questions of general in- 
terest will also be answered. 

a 

O space left to talk about this issue. 

But don’t miss the debate, the essay 
by Dr. Canby, and the thorough article 
on Housing. Dr. Ford calls attention to 
the excellent pamphlet publications on 
house plans, building, financing, etc., 
which are obtainable from Better Homes 
in America and the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau (see page 29). 
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painters. Zuloaga, the distinguished Spanish paint- 

er, purchased Goya’s birthplace some years ago to 
preserve as a national memorial. Goya did not reside in 
Zargoza long, however, departing thence when about 
twenty for the more numerous gaieties of Madrid. His 
vivid personality and undisciplined talent speedily made a 
place for him and he was sought by the fashionable women 
of the court as their portrait painter. He was court painter 
successively to Charles IV, Joseph Bonaparte, and Ferdi- 
nand VII. His portrait of the Duke of Wellington bears with 
it the legend that Goya, offended, attempted to drive the 
duke from his studio at the sword’s point. 

Goya painted many of his portraits in a single day, a sit- 
ting not of a few hours merely, but one that lasted the 
whole of the day, during which time Goya, inexorable to- 
ward his model, worked in absolute silence with extraord- 
inary concentration and vigor. - 

Gautier says of Goya’s method of work: “He kept his 
colours in tubs, and applied them to the canvas by means 
of sponges, brooms, rags, and everything that happened to 
be within his reach. He put on his tones with a trowel, as 
it were, exactly like so much mortar, painted touches of 
sentiment with large daubs of his thumb.” He is even said 
to have done one painting with a spoon. 

Will Rothenstein, another painter-admirer of Goya, in 


(GF re place in art has long been recognized by 


Gr 
Goya, the “Flower of Spain” 


Dona Maria del Pilar Teresa Cayetana de 
Silva Alvarez de Toledo, the thirteenth Duchess 
of Alba, has become one of the famous beauties 
of the world because of the vigorous talent of 
her devoted painter, Goya, whose death occurred 
April 16, 1828. The Duchess of Alba (1762- 
1802) was so beautiful and spirited that she was 
nationally envied from queen to gypsy. The por- 
trait reproduced shows the duchess in the typical 
dress of the maja. The majas were those women 
who at the end of the eighteenth century dis- 
carded the formal court dress for the popular 
Spanish costume. This portrait, generally con- 
ceded one of the finest by Goya, is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Hispanic Museum in 
New York City where it now hangs. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art is at this 
moment presenting an exhibition of Spanish 
paintings in which Goya's “Aragonese Dwarf,” 
our cover design, is included. This picture repre- 
sents the wide range of Goya, who like all Span- 
ish painters, included dwarfs in their galleries of 
typical Spanish characters. The collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum contains canvases by El 


Greco, Murillo, Ribera, Velazquez, and Goya. 


“SX 


an extensive monograph writes: “Much that was bizarre 
and tumultuous, the strangeness of charm, a certain curious 
and sombre side of beauty, the sense of the strength of a 
personality, the reflection of extravagant gaiety, or excessive 
horror, Goya was able to render in a manner that had never 
been seen before . . . . a world of his own imagining al- 
ways haunted him, and he gave full play to his fantastic 
inventiveness.” 

Furthermore Rothenstein says: “To me it has never 
ceased to be a matter of surprise that seeing the frankness 
of his attitude, both as regards his art and life, all the aris- 
tocracy of Spain should have been so eager to sit before 
him, and become possessors of his pictures and his prints. 
He was enabled, through the fashion which in spite of his 
attitude, he enjoyed for a prolonged period, and his quick 
sympathy with the sufferings as well as the amusements of 
the people, to press, as it were, the whole life of Spain on 
to his canvases; and it is no small thing to say that with 
the exception perhaps of Balzac, no single man has ever 
given us so complete a picture of a period which covers 
considerably more than half a century. 

“The humanity grafted on to the tree of beauty by the 
gentle Rembrandt, was cultivated by Goya in a more criti- 
cal and aggressive spirit; for he was not only the greatest 
painter of his age in Spain, but also the most fearless and 
advanced thinker.” 
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The Freedom of John Peabody 


By Jennette Lee 


E had come straight to Southern Head, hurrying 

a little at the end and driving down late at night 

through wind and rain. He knew there was a wel- 
come for him in the lighthouse. The old Scotch keeper 
and his wife would put him up. Jean’s face would give 
its slow dazzling smile—the look of health and sun, the 
freshness of the sea... . 

But Jean had not been in the lighthouse—she was 
away with friends inshore—and he had waited, talking 
with Hugh McFarland of storm and shipwreck, and 
with Elsie McFarland, Jean’s mother, of her tiny patch 
of garden under the sky on the headland . . . . He had 
waited three impatient days. Then she had come walking 
along the cliff . . . . Just as she was coming off there 
now. He watched the strong supple figure advancing in 
the sunlight . . . . He had been there two weeks, and 
he had told her this morning: he was going away, and 
he should not come back again. She had looked at him 
with quiet young eyes. 

“All right, John; you go and make a sketch on the 
cliff. There’s two bours till the boat goes. You make a 
sketch, and I'll pack your bag.” 

So now he was here on the cliff making the last sketch 
she had told him to. His easel was not unpacked; his 
paint-box lay unopened on the turf. 

How freely she moved along the edge of the cliff; a 
mis-step would send her to the bottom, four hundred feet 
straight down! But she did not look. Her head was up. 
She was smiling, coming toward him—coming to tell him 
it was time to start . . . . A woman always nagging 
with times and seasons! 

His eyes drank in her approach and hated her—and 
hated himself. She stopped beside the gloomy figure, 
smiling down. 

“I knew you were not painting—so I came.” 

“You could not know!” It was gruff and defensive. 
She laughed. 

“I watched you through the glass.” 

His lips made an impatient exclamation. Then his face 
cleared . . . . only two more hours of being watched 
through a glass. He stretched his arms. 


Her eyes rested on him candidly. “I thought I’d come 
and we'd have a talk and you could go away easier . . . 
I didn’t wan’t you to fret yourself about me when you 
are away. You'll be looking back maybe, worrying about 
how I’m taking it.” 

He pulled his hat well down over his eyes. He did not 
speak. 

“You don’t mind talking it over?” she asked. 

“Go ahead,” he said gruffly. 

She was silent a minute. A gull called down and hung 
on wide wings and drifted over them. Her eyes followed 
it. “It’s a feeling you have, maybe”—her eyes followed 
the gull—“that you can’t be tied to any one—it’s not 
just me.” 

“It is just you!” he said harshly. 
trouble!” he stopped. 

A light danced for a moment in her face like sun- 
light. “I’m liking to hear you say that; it makes a kind 
of music to me! But I’m thinking it’s something deeper, 
inside somewhere—something that’s got to be.” 

He plucked a spear of tough grass, watching her be- 
neath his hat-brim. 

“You'll never be content till you go away and know,” 
she said. 

“Know what?” he grunted. Her eyes watching the 
sea smiled and turned to him. 

“Like the tide—and the birds,” she said. The out- 
stretched wings hovered and wheeled. “They are there— 
they are gone . . . Mayhap they don’t know why—but 
with the spring I’m watching .. . ” 

“The birds will come back without me, Jean.” He set 
his teeth grimly on the tough spear of grass. His eyes 
glowered like an animal imprisoned, alert, watchful . . . 
“T’ve never had freedom, I tell you!” It broke from him. 
“Always somebody nagging at me—~-mother, school, 
tutors, summer camp—after my soul Then last year 
I came here— =” He bit his lip. 

“And then it was me,” said Jean. He nodded. “And 
I came back—but I’m going now. I sha’n’t come back.” 

Her face was content. “It’s right for you to go, John. 
Of course I’d like right well if you were happy and 


“That’s the 





4 


could stay—or take me with you when you go.” She 
moved a hand to the sea. “But it’s different with a man. 
Mother always says, ‘Men are men! I expect mother 
knows. She’s wise.” 

She smiled with the words, and he seemed to see Elsie 
MacFarland’s wise shrewd face looking up from her 
squash-vines and cabbages. 

“You won't be doing your best work till you’ve gone 
free. I'd be glad to wait till you come——” 

“IT don’t want you to wait!” The words were almost 
savage. 

“I know.” Her voice soothed him. “You want to for- 
get me.” 

“T never want to see you again.” He buried his face 
in his arms. “Never!” 

“That’s as may be.” Her voice was quiet. “I’d like 
right well to think you’d come some day. I'd like my 
bairns to call you father.” 

He stirred . . . . His eyes were on the sea. 

“But don’t think I'll be looking for smoke from East- 
port, wondering if some day you'll come . . . I’d waste 
my life that way. I'd do a wrong to myself and to 
you... I'll never love any other man like I love 
you, John. I want you to be happy—a great man. You 
will be!” Her voice lifted him to heights. “You’re not 
just ordinary—that’s why I’ve loved you maybe . . . I 
wanted to tell you—so you wouldn’t be worrying when 
you’re gone.” She got up. “I'll go and finish packing. 
You make the sketch—unpack your box and get to 
work. You'll be glad you did it.” 

She stood a minute listening. A bird was singing in a 
little cedar-grove a distance from the cliff. Her face 
held the notes of the bird. He 
watched her from beneath his 
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She moved away. He lay with his face on his arm, 
Below him the surf thudded on the rocks . . . . It must 
be nearing high tide, and in his nostrils he smelled the 
pungent scent of the turf where the ants ran to and fro, 


He got up and walked toward the wood. The bird was 
still singing. He would make a sketch of the cedars and 
send it to her when he got away. It would please her to 
have a little sketch of the place where the whitethroats 
sang. 

He passed through the outer circle of trees and came 
to the grove where the trees grew thick, huddled to- 
gether for protection against the wind. They showed 
huge trunks stunted and uncouth. Through the bare 
tracery of the twigs and branches he could look up to 
a high flat roof of green that seemed to be shutting out 
a mysterious sky. All about him in the wood the light 
was cool and brown; not a fleck of sound but the far- 
away roll of surf. 


He put down his easel and box and stood listening, 
letting the silence drift in . . . . No one could paint the 
sustained harmonious quiet of the wood. It was if a 
hand were laid on his brow. The unrest of the headland 
left him . . . . Great pictures—he should paint them. It 
needed only this mood—removed from life, untouched 
by the things men strive for. 

Peace was in the wood . . . There was something be- 
hind life that he wanted to get at . . . something that 
evaded him—a significance in things peeping out at him 


_ and withdrawing swiftly. When he glimpsed it for an 


instant, horizons drew back. When it disappeared, he 
painted flat surfaces without a thrill . . . If he could 
only understand what it was, 





back there, hiding behind illu- 


hat jealously, holding the notes 
of the bird. 

“No, it’s not the white- 
throats.” She moved a hand. “I 
was hoping they’d come; they’re 
always here about this time. 
They nest in the wood over 
there.” She nodded to the ced- 
ars. “You know the song they 
sing, the whitethroat spar- 
rows?” 

“No.” His voice was dull. Her 
lips smiled, watching the green- 
ness of the wood. 

“They sing ‘Peabody’,” she 
said. “Folks call them Peabody 
birds.” 

“Peabody-peahody-peabody !” 
Her lips whistled the plaintive 
half-human call of the bird— 
and waited. The bird in the 
cedar-wood seemed to listen. 
Then it sang its song. She 
shook her head. “That’s not the 
whitethroat—but they'll be here 
soon. [ like to hear them when 
they sing your name.” 





About the Author 


Jennette (Barbour Perry) Lee was born in 
Bristol, Connecticut, in 1860. She received her 
college education at Smith College, and was lat- 
er a teacher of English at Vassar, Western Re- 
serve University, and Smith College. 

She is the author of numerous books, sketches, 
and short stories. The best known of her novels 
are “The Son of a Fiddler,” “Uncle William,” 
“The Ibsen Secret,” “Happy Island,” “Mr. 
Achilles,” “Aunt Jane,” “The Symphony Play,” 
“The Taste of Apples,” ‘“‘The Other Susan,” 
“The Mysterious Officer,” and “Dead Right.” 


Most of her stories are peopled with simple, 
every-day characters, and she writes of their 
lives and adventures with a graceful simplicity 
of style and a cheery optimism. Two of her 
best-known characters are “‘Shif'less’ Uncle 
William and Aunt Jane. Uncle William is a 
New Englgnd fisherman whose quaint kindly 
philosophy and gentle humor assist a number 
of people to untangle problems in their lives. 

“The Ibsen Secret” is an interesting examina- 
tion of the symbolical elements in the plays 
of Henrik Ibsen, by which new light is thrown 
on an understanding of the plays. 

Mrs. Lee is the wife of Gerald Stanley Lee, 
a writer of note and author of “Crowds—A 
Moving Picture of Democracy.” 








sion, if he could fairly glimpse 
it, hold it, paint it for men to 
see, he would die content .. .. 
But it meant a lifetime of devo- 
tion; a whole lifetime was none 
too long. 

His eye rested gratefully on 
the gnarled cedar-trunks that 
upheld their canopy of green. 
They had wrestled and over- 
come . . . they knew. He wanted 
no other companionship than 
the green roof shutting out the 
sky and the great gnarled 
trunks . . . . He stood in the 
temple of his genius. 

When he was away he would 
still paint here in the cedar- 
grove .... And suddenly Jean 
was in his thought—with ten- 
derness; she no longer threat- 
ened him. He must make the 
sketch for her . . . But not here; 
the grove was sacred. He want- 
ed no thought of Jean to trou- 
ble the great mystery with 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Poetry for the 
Unpoetical 


By Henry Seidel Canby 


HAVE looked through more essays 

upon poetry than I care to remem- 
ber without finding anywhere a discus- 
sion of poetry for the unpoetical. A 
recent writer, it is true, has done much 
to show that the general reader daily 
indulges in poetry of a kind without 
knowing it. But the voluminous litera- 
ture of poetics is well-nigh all special. 
It is written for students of rhythm, 
for instinctive lovers of poetry, for 
writers of verse, for critics. It does not 
treat of the value of poetry for the 
average, the unpoetical man—it says 
little of his curious distaste for all that 
is not prose, or of the share in all good 
poetry that belongs to him. 

By the average man, let me hasten 
to say, I mean in this instance the 
average intelligent reader, who has 
passed through the usual formal educa- 
tion in literature, who reads books as 
well as newspapers and magazines, 
who, without calling himself a littera- 
teur, would be willing to assert that he 
was fairly well read and reasonably 
fond of good writing. Your doctor, your 
lawyer, the president of your bank, and 
any educated business man who has not 
turned his brain into a machine, will 
fit my case. 

Among such excellent Americans, I 
find that there exists a double standard 
as regards all literature, but especially 
poetry. Just as the newspapers always 
write of clean policics with reverence 
—whatever may be the private opinions 
and practices of their editorial writers 
—so intelligent, though unpoetic, read- 
ers are accustomed to speak of poetry 
with very considerable respect. It is 
not proper to say, “I hate poetry,” even 
if one thinks so. To admit ignorance of 
Tennyson or Milton or Shakespeare is 
bad form, even if one skimmed through 
them in college and has never disturbed 
the dust upon their covers since. 

What these Americans really think 
is a very different matter. The man in 
the trolley-car, the woman in the rock- 
ing-chair, the clerk, the doctor, the 
manufacturer, most lawyers, and some 
ministers would, if their hearts were 
opened, give simply a categorical nega- 
tive. They do not like poetry, or they 
think they do not like it; in either case 
with the same result. The rhythm an- 
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noys them (little wonder, since they 
usually read it as prose),°the rhyme 
seems needless, the inversions, the com- 
pressions perplex their minds to no 
valuable end. Speaking honestly, they 
do not like poetry. And if their reason 
is the old one, 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 
it is none the less effective. 

But the positive answers are no 
more reassuring. Here in America es- 
pecially, when we like poetry, we like it 
none too good. The “old favorites’’ are 
almost all platitudinous in thought and 
monotonous in rhythm. We prefer senti- 
ment, and have a weakness for slush. 
Pathos seems to suit us better than 
tragedy, anecdote than wit. Longfellow 
was and is, except in metropolitan cen- 
ters, our favorite “classical” poet; the 
poetical corner and the daily poem of 
the newspapers represent what most of 
us like when we do go in for verse. The 
truth is that many of the intelligent in 
our population skip poetry in their 
reading just because it is poetry. They 
read no poetry, or they read bad poetry 
occasionally, or they read good poetry 
badly. 

But the sin of the general reader 
who refuses all poetry is much more 
deadly, for it is due not to enthusiasm, 
but to ignorance. It is true that the lit- 
erary diet recommended by an aesthetic 
critic would choke a healthy business 
man; but it is equally true that for all 
men whose emotions are still alive 
within them, and whose intelligence 
permits the reading of verse, poetry is 
quite as Valuable as fresh air and ex- 
ercise. We do not need fresh air and 
exercise constantly, We can get along 


very comfortably without them. But if 
they are not essential commodities, 
they are important ones, and so is 
poetry—a truth of which modern read- 
ers seem to be as ignorant as was prim- 
itive man of fire until he burned his 
hand in a blazing bush. 


There are a dozen good arguments, 
however, to prove that the reading of 
good poetry is good for the right kind 
of general reader, who is neither de- 
fective nor dead in his emotions; and 
this means, after all, a very large per- 
centage of all readers. If I had space 
I should use them all, for I realize that 
the convention we have adopted for 
poetry makes us skip, in our magazines, 
as naturally from story to story over 
the verse between as from stone to stone 
across the brook. However, I choose 
only two, which seem to me as con- 
vincing for the unpoetical (the dead 
and defective excepted) as the ethical 
grandeur of poetry, let us say, for the 
moralist, its beauty for the esthete, its 
packed knowledge for the scholar. 

The first has often been urged before 
and far more often overlooked. We 
everyday folk plod year after year 
through routine, through fairly good 
or fairly bad, never quite realizing what 
we are experiencing, never seeing life 
as a whole, or any part of it, perhaps, 
in complete unity. Words, acts, sights, 
pass through our experience hazily, 
suggesting meanings which we never 
fully grasp. Grief and love, the most 
intense, perhaps, of sensations, we sel- 
dom understand except by comparison 
with what has been said of the grief 
and love of others. Happiness remains 
at best a diffused emotion—felt, but not 
comprehended, Thought, if in some mo- 





ment of intense clarity it grasps our re- 
lationship to the stream of life, in the 
next shreds into trivialities. Is this 
true? Test it by any experience that is 
still fresh in memory. See how dull, by 
comparison with the vivid colors of the 
scene itself, are even now your ideas 
of what it meant to you, how obscure 
its relations to your later life. 

Good poetry seizes the moment, the 
situation, the thought; drags it palpi- 
tating from life, and flings it, quiver- 
ing with its own rhythmic movement, 
into expression. The thing cannot be 
done in mere prose, for there is more 
than explanation to the process. The 
words themselves, in their color and 
suggestiveness, the rhythms that carry 
them, contribute to the sense, even as 
overtones help to make the music. 

But there is another service that 
poetry, among all writing, best renders 
to the general reader, when he needs it; 
a service less obvious, but sometimes, I 
think, more important. Poetry insures 
an extension of youth. 

Men and women vary in their emo- 
tional susceptibility. Some go through 
life always clouded, always dull, like a 
piece of glass cut in semblance of a 
gem, that refracts no colors and is 
empty of light. Others are vivid, im- 


pressionable, reacting to every experi- 
ence. Some of us are most aroused by 


contact with one another. Interest 
awakens at the sound of a voice; we 
are most alive when most with our 
kind. Others, like Thoreau, respond 
best in solitude. The very thrush sing- 
ing dimly in the hemlocks at twilight 
moves them more powerfully than a 
cheer. A deep meadow awave with 
headed grass, a solemn hill shouldering 
the sky, a clear blue air washing over 
the pasture slopes and down among the 
tree-tops of the valley, thrills them 
more than all the men in all the streets 
of the world. It makes no difference. 
To everyone, dull and vivid, social and 
solitary, age brings its changes. We 
may understand better, but the vivid- 
ness is less, the emotions are tamer. 
They do not fully respond, ag the bell 
in the deserted house only half tinkles 
to our pulling. 

Few willingly part with the fresh 
impressionability of youth. Sometimes, 
as I have already suggested, the facul- 
ties of sensation become atrophied, if 
indeed they ever existed. I know no 
more dismal spectacle than a man talk- 
ing shop on a moonlit hill in August, a 
woman gossiping by the rail of a steam- 
er plunging through the sapphire of the 
Gulf Stream, or a couple perusing ad- 
vertisements throughout a Beethoven 


symphony. I will not advance as typi- 
cal a drummer I once saw read a cheap 
magazine from cover to cover in the 
finest stretch of the Canadian Rockies. 
He was not a man, but a sample-fed, 
word-emitting machine. These people, 
emotionally speaking, are senile. They 
should not try to read poetry. 

But most of us—even those who are 
outwardly commonplace, practical, un- 
enthusiastic, “solid” and not “sensitive” 
—lose our youthful keenness with re- 
gret. And that is why poetry, except 
for the hopelessly sodden, is a tonic 
worthy of a great price. For the right 
poetry at the right time has the in- 
dubitable power to stir the emotions 
that experience is no longer able to 
arouse. 

I cannot give satisfactory instances, 
for the reaction is highly personal. 
What with me stirs a brain cell long 
dormant to action will leave another 
unmoved, and vice versa. However, to 
make clear my meaning, let us take 
Romance, the kind that one capitalizes, 
that belongs to Youth, also capitalized, 
and dwells in Granada or Sicily or the 
Spanish Main. The middle-aged gentle- 
man on a winter cruise for his jaded 
nerves cannot expect a thrill from 
sights alone. If it is not lost for him 
utterly, it is only because Keats has 
kept it, in— 

.... Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 
and Nash in— 

Brightness falls from the air; 

Queens have died young and fair. 
Or consider the joy of travel renewed 
in Kipling’s— 

Then home, get her home, where the drunken 
rollers comb, 

And the shouting seas drive by, 

And the engines stamp and ring, and the 
wet bows reel and swing, 

And the Southern Cross rides high! 

Yes, the old lost stars wheel back, dear lass, 

That blaze in the velvet blue. 

Or the multitudinous experience of 
vivid life that crowd the pages of men 
like Shakespeare, or Chaucer, who 
thanked God that he had known his 
world as in his time. Even in these 
shopworn quotations the power still re- 
mains. 

Somewhere in poetry, and best in 
poetry because there most concentrated 
and most penetrative, lies crystallized 
experience at hand for all who need it. 
It is not difficult to find, although no 
one can find it for you. It is not neces- 
sarily exalted, romantic, passionate; it 
may be comfortable, homely, gentle or 
hearty, vigorous and cheerful; it may 
be anything but commonplace, for no 
true emotion is ever commonplace. I 
have known men of one poet; and yet 
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that poet gave them the satisfaction 
they required. I know others whose oc- 
casional dip into poetry leads to no 
rapture of beauty, no throbbing vision 
into eternity; and yet without poetry 
they would be less alive, their minds 
would be less young. As children, most 
of us would have flushed before the 
beauty of a sunrise on.a tropic ocean, 
felt dimly if profoundly—and forgot- 
ten. The poet like the painter—has 
caught, has interpreted, has preserved 
the experience, so that, like music, it 
may be renewed. And he can perform 
that miracle for greater things than 
sunrises. This, perhaps, is the best of 
all reasons why everyone except the 
emotionally senile should sometimes 
read poetry. 

I know at least one honest Philistine 
who, unlike many Philistines, has trav- 
eled through the Promised Land—and 
does not like it. He would say that most 
modern poetry is unreadable, at least 
by the average man. He would say that 
if the infinitely complex study of emo- 
tional mind-states that lies behind the 
poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
or the eerie other-worldliness of Yeats, 
or the harsh virility of Sandburg is +o 
be regarded as an intensification and 
clarification of experience, he begs to 
be excused. He would say that if the 
lyrics of subtle and passionate emotion 
and the drab stories of experience that 
make up so many pages of modern an- 
thologies represent a renewal and ex- 
tension of youth, it was not his youth. 
He prefers to be sanely old rather than 
erotically young. He will stick to the 
daily paper and flat prose. 

Well, it is easy to answer him by 
ruling out modern poetry from the ar- 
gument. There was more good poetry 
written before our generation than even 
a maker of anthologies is likely to read. 
But I am not willing to dodge the is- 
sue so readily. There is modern poetry 
for every reader who is competent to 
read poetry at all. If there is none too 
much of it, that is his own fault. If 
there is much that makes no appeal to 
him, that is as it should be. 

It is true that a very large propor- 
tion of contemporary poetry is well- 
nigh unintelligible to the gentleman 
whose reading, like his experiences, 
does not often venture beyond the prim- 
itive emotions. Why should it not be? 
The modern lyric is untroubled by the 
social conscience. It is highly individ- 
ual, for it is written by men of intense 
individuality for readers whose imag- 
inations require an intimate appeal. 
Such minds demand poetry prevail- 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Dr. Canby, Maker of Standards 


HOUSANDS of books are written 

every year. Of these thousands, we 
can read only a few. How can we de- 
cide which? In what way shall we judge 
those we do read? What critical stan- 
dards shall we use? 


Thus, the function of a critic is a 
very important one. He must pilot us 
through a sea of books. Moreover, 
he interprets these books in terms 
of our everyday life and experi- 
ences. He is aware of new move- 
ments in writing and expression, 
in current thought, and in the 
complex mechanisms of modern 
life. To his work he must bring 
enthusiasm, sympathy, knowledge, 
tolerance. He knows the old 
forms and the accepted clgssics, 
and he analyzes and interprets 
the new. Literature is constantly 
in a state of flux. To these things 
the balanced critic is keenly sen- 
sitive, for they are all sources of 
study and interest to him. 

Such a critic is Henry Seidel 
Canby. First of all, he has the 
broad cultural background so ne-° 
cessary for his work. A graduate 
of Yale, he has lectured at Dart- 
mouth, the University of Southern 
California, Cambridge University, 
and was for several years a pro- 
fessor of English at Yale Uni- 
versity. In 1920 he assumed di- 
rection of the Literary Review of the 
New Lork Evening Post. The Literary 
Review, under his guidance, became 
known as one of the ablest organs of 
literary criticism in America, present- 
ing in its pages articles by the leading 
writers in this country and a broad. 
Some of the editorials contributed to 
the Review by Dr. Canby were col- 
lected into book form and published 
under the title Definitions (1922 and 
1924). When Cyrus H. K. Curtis took 
over the Post three years ago, Dr. Can- 
by and his staff resigned rather than 
compromise with the Curtis ideas of 
journalism. Canby soon founded and 
has continued to edit the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, an independent 
weekly critical magazine regarded by 
many as the finest journal of its type. 
He has gathered around him a staff of 
younger editors, including Christopher 
Morely, Amy Loveman, and William 
Rose Benet, who reflect his fine sanity, 
scholarship, and generous sincerity. 


By Abe Savage 


In addition to his cultural qualifica- 
tions, Canby brings other valuable at- 
tributes to his work. The essay “On 
Criticism” from the second series of 
Definitions contains this passage: 

“That .... is the function of a critic, to 
try to stay awake while some are drowsing 
over good books, to keep the mind sharp, to 
keep personality vivid, emotions aroused, 
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judgment active, whenever and wherever 
there is published a good book. And this 
function of literary criticism is worth con- 
tinuing, because if honestly and intelligently 
exercised it is one of the things that help 
living itself.” 


These requisites Canby himself pos- 
sesses in a superb degree, as can be 
seen from his stimulating essay in this 
issue. To these he adds tolerance aad 
sanity, which so much of our criticism 
lacks today. For many of our public 
critics are extremists. They are too con- 
servative or too radical. The conserva- 
tive has no sympathy for new modes of 
expression and experiments in writing. 
The radical dumps all the old traditions 
overboard and espouses exclusively the 
writing of the moment. Canby falls into 
neither of these pitfalls. In “Literature 
and Universities” he writes: 

“If there is anything that is continuous, 
ever-growing or diminishing, alive and shar- 
nig the characteristics of life, it is literature. 
You can seldom or never trace its ultimate 
beginnings. It has no stops.” 


In the preface to Definitions there is 


a more specific presentation of the same 
idea: 

“Literature in a civilization like ours, 
which is trying to be both sophisicated and 
democratic at the same moment of time, is so 
much involved with our social background, 
and is so much a question of life as well as 
of art, that many doors have to be opened 
before one begins to approach an under- 
standing. 


These ideas are evident in ev- 
erything he has written. College 
Sons and College Fathers pre- 
sents with sympathy and under- 
standing the points of view of in- 
structor, student and parent. Dr. 
Canby has had a singularly pow- 
erful and wholesome influence 
upon the younger generation of 
American writers in the colleges. 
Other books he has written are 
Education by Violence, Everyday 
Americans, and Better Writing. 

Better Writing will interest ev- 
eryone who has a desire to write. 
The essentials of writing are giv- 
en with clarity and simplicity. He 
starts out with the premise that 
correct thinking is the basis of 
good writing, an observation so 
true that one is apt to overlook it. 
In one of the chapters, “Who 
Should and Who Should Not 
Write,” some thought-provoking 
questions are asked: 

Have you the desire, not merely 
the vague wish, to write? 

Will your determination carry you 
through the subsequent drudgery? 

Are you fond of words for their own 
sake? 

Can you invent? 

Were you born with an ear for 
rhythms? 

Much scorn is poured out today upon 
writers with academic backgrounds. 
They are represented as a sort of 
third sex without human contacts or in- 
terest, and with a pathetic inability to 
do genuine creative work. Paraphrasing 
the old libel on the profession of teach- 
ing, it is often insinuated that “those 
who can, write; those who cannot, be- 
come critics.” 

But Dr. Canby is not the pedantic 
professor. His work shows a real gusto, 
and he makes life, as he does his writ- 
ing, a series of adventures both for him- 
self and the reader. The bewildering 
march of daily events and experiences 
fascinates him, and that fascination is 
carried onto the printed page. 
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Better Homes in America 


i. conditions under which people 
dwell have an important influence 
upon their health, efficiency, character, 
and welfare. In most cases they re- 
spond to favorable environing condi- 
tions, and may be injured when these 
conditions are unfavorable. Gardeners 
know that in order to raise plants it is 
necessary to have not only well select- 
ed seed, but also proper conditions of 
soil, moisture, and sunshine. 

Housing conditions differ greatly in 
various parts of America. Two-thirds 
of our population live in rural districts 


By James Ford, Ph.D. 


they came. The houses in which they 
live in America may be poorly built, un- 
attractive, boxlike structures lacking in 
modern conveniences, light and sanita- 
tion. Families may crowd into these 
houses so that several persons have to 
sleep in each room and often there are 
also lodgers or boarders, thus making 
possible very little of comfort and 
privacy. The fire risk is also very se- 
rious in such communities. 

The housing problem in America will 
not be solved until every family, no 
matter how small its income, finds it 


or small towns or villages 
where every family has a 
horhe of its own or a rented 
home in which it may live 
permanently. A large portion 
of our urban population is 
still able to live in private 
dwellings, either in the city 
proper or its suburbs. It is 
only in the very largest cit- 
ies that it is necessary for a 
large number of families with 


growing children to live in 
tenement or apartment hous- 
es. 


Other differences in hous- 
ing conditions are also found. 


may require one or more windows for 
every room-and perhaps also windows 
for hallways, and that water shall be 
piped to every house or apartment. 

Health laws and ordinances deal 
chiefly with conditions of upkeep and 
require removal from premises of waste 
materials which may be dangerous to 
health, improvement in plumbing, and 
the like. Fire-prevention or public- 
safety codes may provide for the re- 
moval of fire risks, such as accumula- 
tions of inflammable refuse. Such codes 
may require also the inspection of fur- 
naces, stoves and chimneys so 





Good Housing 


Among the social problems of 
America which we have been dis- 
cussing in the past two years, none 
touches the entire population more 
intimately than that of the homes 
in which we live. Dr. Ford is prob- 
ably the leading authority on this 
subject. He has the theoretical 
background of a professor of social 
ethics at Harvard University, but 
has carried on at the same time 

great practical services as an officer 
of the U. S. Housing Corporation 
during the war and as Executive Di- 
rector of “Better Homes in Amer- 
ica,” the work of which is described 
in his article. He is the author of 
“Social Problems and Social Policy.” 








that there may be no danger 
of fire from defective flues or 
insulation. 

« No American city has per- 
fect housing legislation. How- 
ever, the legislation in some 
states, such as Michigan, In- 
diana, Connecticut, and Iowa, 
is distinctly in advance of the 
rest of the country. There are 
still some cities with a popu- 
lation of more than 25,000 
which have no laws govern- 
ing housing conditions except 
such as are to be found in 
the health laws of the state, 








In Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, for example, one finds mile after 
mile of row houses of brick, while 
in New England and the Middle 
States and, to a certain extent, in the 
Central States, a large percentage of 
the houses are built of wood for two or 
three families, known usually as two- 
flat or two-family houses and “three- 
decker” or three-family houses. There 
is a considerable difference also in the 
provision for sanitation, since in the 
poorer districts of many Southern cit- 
ies and in the outlying portions of many 
Northern cities, water has not yet been 
piped into the houses and even old- 
fashioned wells are sometimes used. 
Modern conveniences for lighting and 
sanitation are not yet accessible to 
much of the rural population. 

The worst housing conditions of 
America are usually found in the in- 
dustrial quarters of our larger cities, 
and in the poorer agricultural regions. 
Here many, but not all, of the occupants 
are the families of relatively recent im- 
migrants, whose wages are low and who 
may have been used to poor housing 
conditions in the countries from which 


possible to live in a house which is safe, 
healthful, convenient, comfortable, and 
attractive—a home in which it can be 
happy and productive and in which it 
can take reasonable pride. How can 
this be accomplished? 

The first essential is to have ade- 
quate health laws, building laws, and 
housing laws. The function of such 
laws is to establish high minimum 
standards of construction and sanita- 
tion for new houses, and high standards 
of maintenance for houses already 
built. Such laws may be passed by our 
state legisatures or authority may be 
delegated by legislatures to city gov- 
ernments to devise codes covering these 
matters in a way not inconsistent with 
the constitution of the state. 


Building laws and-ordinances deal 
with matters of construction to make 
sure that houses shall not fall down, 
that walls, floors, stairways, piazzas 
and other parts of the house shall be 
safe, and that there shall be reason- 
able protection against fire. They often 
specify minimum sizes for rooms and 
minimum heights for ceilings. They 


and most cities with a popu- 
lation of less than 25,000 have very in- 
adequate building laws or none at all. 
Even in those states which have the 
best legislation there are large numbers 
of families living under unwholesome 
conditions because of inadequate en- 
forcement. 

There are many things which make 
for ineffectual enforcement of housing 
laws. The law itself may be defective 
or it may carry low penalties so that 
unscrupulous builders may feel that it 
is good business to disobey the law and 
pay the small fine. Or the building de- 
partment itself may not be convinced 
of the wisdom or practicability of some 
features of the law and may, therefore, 
be careless in its enforcement. The 
most universal defect, however, is that 
insufficient appropriations are made by 
state and city governments for their 
health, housing, and building depart- 
ments, Laws will not be universally 
enforced until periodic inspection can 
be made of every house. Wherever vio- 
lations are found, reinspection should 
be possible to make sure that the pro- 
visions have been complied with. 
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A DEMONSTRATION HOUSE AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Santa Barbara is one of the towns that has made great progress in improving the architectural 
design of small houses by a “Better Homes” campaign. This one cost only $7,447 to build. 


Housing legislation alone, even at its 
best, will not solve the housing problein 
because it is framed under the police 
powers of the state, which are con- 
cerned primarily with the health, safe- 
ty, and morality of citizens. It is im- 
possible by law, for example, to en- 
courage home ownership or to insist 
upon architectural beauty and comfort 
in the home. This is the field of public 
education or of private aid rather-than 
of legislation. 

Many attempts have been made 
through private organizations to im- 
prove housing conditions. The best of 
these are housing companies established 
to build large communities of single- 
family houses or group dwellings of 
good architectural design and sound 
construction for families of moderate 
income. A striking example of this type 
of development is that of the City 
Housing Corporation of New York, 
which has built a very attractive es- 
tate of hundreds of homes at Sunnyside 
in Queensborough. The streets are 
carefully arranged for privacy and 
beautiful vistas; there are large com- 
mon backyard playgrounds for the use 
of the citizens in this development; and 
there are provisions for the sale of the 
houses at reasonable terms to their oc- 
cupants. This housing company is a 
sample of the limited-dividend type, 
which provides that all profits beyond a 
reasonable percentage shall be rein- 
vested in further developments. Thus 
the process may continue on an increas- 
ing scale for generations. 

There have been similar develop- 
ments by the Octavia Hill Association 


in Philadelphia, the Woodbourne Es- 
tate at Forest Hills, Boston, and else- 
where. It would be wise to establish 
such companies to promote model sub- 
urban developments for every grow- 
ing city. 

Many industrial firms have built 
model villages or communities for their 
employees. Excellent examples of these 


will be found in Kohler, Wisconsin;- 


Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania; Plymouth 
and Worcester, Massachusetts; and a 
number of other industrial cities and 
towns. In communities which have sev- 
eral industries, however, it has proved 
better to have a number of corporations 
join with local commercial agencies and 
private citizens to organize a limited- 
dividend company which will build at- 


9 


tractive residential communities and 
rent or sell houses to all workers rath- 
er than to those of a single firm. The 
Bridgeport (Connecticut) Housing 
Company is an excellent example of 
this type. The same sort of thing has 
been done most effectively, in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and in a number of 
other cities. An increasing number of 
real-estate development companies and 
operative builders are developing high 
standards of community building, of 
architecture and construction. There 
have been notable improvements in 
suburban architecture in America dur- 
ing the past twenty or thirty years. 


Many social scientists argue that the 
state or city governments should tear 
down their slums and rebuild with 
model tenements or groups of houses at 
public expense. Private enterprise has 
so far not concerned itself with the 
building of new houses for the poorest 
elements of our population. Several 
European countries have been driven 
to the use of this expedient, and many 
acres of slum property in Liverpool, 
Glasgow, London, and in Continental 
cities have been torn down and re- 
placed with good housing. Wherever 
this has been done, the cost of the ven- 
ture has been so high that the munici- 
pality has been compelled to rent the 
new houses at a loss. That loss has been 
made up by taxes which are paid by all 
the citizens of the community. Usually 
governments are not able to make as 
good terms as private builders in the 
purchase of old property to be torn 
down and in the building of new 
houses. 


New York State, through recent leg- 
islation, is making possible the con- 
demnation of old slum areas and their 
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rebuilding by private limited-dividend 
corporations. This experiment will be 
watched with a great deal of interest 
by specialists in housing and, if it 
proves successful, will probably be cop- 
ied by other states and cities. In gen- 
eral, American political scientists ques- 
tion the feasibility of state or munici- 
pal housing ventures on the grounds 
that they are too costly and that there 
is no guarantee that they will be con- 
ducted effectively. The dangers of graft 
and favoritism are usually mentioned 
as the most serious arguments against 
this type of housing enterprise, and 
there is ‘a general belief that if alterna- 
tives can be found which will make 
possible the rebuilding of these areas 
by private enterprise, they would lead 
to a much more desirable solution of 
this problem. It will be interesting to 
follow. the developments in this field, 
for during the coming generation the 


problem of rebuilding is going to be- 
come serious in our largest and oldest 
cities where the tenement houses and 
dwellings built a half a century or 
more ago are becoming dangerously un- 
sanitary, unsafe, and unwholesome. A 
more drastic public policy for the con- 
demnation of houses and areas “unfit 
for human habitation” is necessary 
where repairs for these houses are not 
possible or cannot be forced under ex- 
isting legislation. Private enterprises 
should be encouraged wherever possi- 
ble to rebuild for the displaced popu- 
lation, with houses of a decent, sanitary 
and modern type in accessible suburban 
areas if it is impossible or inadvisable 
to build-them in the heart of the city. 

The zoning provisions of the city 
plan can protect private residential 
areas from factories and _ business, 
which increase noise, dust, confusion, 
and accident dangers. Special zones or 
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districts should be established for fac- 
tories and business, and street and 
transit facilities should make these 
easily accessible from the residential 
areas. Tenements and apartment houses 
should be kept out of the regions in 
which private dwellings are established 
so that persons of similar interests can 
have the advantage of living as neigh- 
bors and the beauty of the areas of 
private residences may not be marred 
by high buildings. 

In so far as is practicable, industries 
can be helped to move out of the cities 
into suburban industrial areas or to 
rural districts where railway transpor- 
tation facilities and power can be pro- 
vided cheaply. Then industrial work- 
ers will be able to live in private dwell- 
ings instead of city tenements and their 
families may have the advantages of 
attractive homes, of gardens, and of 

(Concluded on Page 29) 








Lord Beaverbrook’s Trinity of Success 
By Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin 


Beaverbrook worked his way from obscurity in 

Canada to eminence in England, until today he is 
one of Great Britain’s distinguished financiers and one 
of her most powerful newspaper owners. 

Lord Beaverbrook has the self-made man’s passion 
for lecturing the young on the laws of success. Some 
time ago he wrote for the Sunday Express a series of 
fourteen weekly articles in which he attempted to an- 
swer, out of his own experience, these aged but ageless 
questions: 

What is success in the affairs of the world? How is 
it attained? How can it be enjoyed? 


There is a vast deal of quackery in much of the writ- 
ing that purports to discover and define a set of rigid 
“rules that govern achievement. I am always suspicious 
of the facile little booklets that promise to turn numb- 
skulls into Napoleons by neat little recipes. A disheart- 
ening amount of so-called success literature is made up 
of pleasant pellets for pale intellects, a dosage for the 
mind that does even less for a diseased career than the 
dough pills of a quack medicine man do for a diseased 
body. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s articles cannot justly be identi- 
fied with these commoner brands of patent medicines for 
the mind. Aside from a rather harshly metallic note of 
materialism in his conception of success, there is a rich 
vein of sound sense in his observations. 

“T start,” he says, “with a contradiction in terms. 
Suctess is a constitutional temperament bestowed by 
the gods. And yet you may have &ll the gifts of the 
fairies and fail utterly. Like all human affairs, success 


B' sheer ability and sustained application, Lord 


is partly a matter of predestination and partly of free 
will. You cannot make the genius, but you can either 
improve it or destroy it. Man cannot add an inch to his 
stature, but by taking thought he can walk erect.” 

In Lord Beaverbrook’s opinion, the qualities that 
make for success are three: Judgment, Industry, and 
Health. 

And the greatest of these, he thinks, is judgment. He 
defines judgment as the power to assimilate knowledge 
and to use it. The man of judgment is able to read the 
hearts of the men with whom he deals, manages to ex- 
tract wisdom from every experience through which he 
passes, and knows how to turn the current of this 
knowledge into his future actions. 

“But judgment,” he suggests, “may prove a sterile 
capacity if it is not accompanied by industry.” And, in 
like manner, industry may prove futile if it is not di- 
rected by good judgment. Industry without judgment 
may make a man a mere spendthrift of energy. 

“But health,” he concludes, “is the foundation of 
both judgment and industry, and therefore of success. 
The future lies with the people who will take exercise 
and not too much exercise.” That is, with those who 
can make athleticism a method of health without letting 
it become a main interest. “No ordinary man can hope 
to succeed,” says Lord Beaverbrook, “who does not 
work his body in moderation.” 

Judgment can be improved. Industry can be ac- 
quired. Health can be attained by those who will take 
the trouble. © 


So Lord Beaverbrook summarizes his trinity of 
qualities that underlie success. 
Copyright by The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
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A System of Internal Accounting for High School 


HAT shall we do with this 

money” is a question every 
class or club has asked or been asked. 
Funds received from the candy sale, 
the collection of dues, and other school 
projects must be handled. Under the 
usual system, a little tin box is secured 
and the money is “safely” deposited 
therein until called for. But it is a con- 
stant source of temptation to misuse 
and danger of loss through accident. 
Again, each group that has anywhere 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar and 
a half may open an account with the 
long-suffering local bank. Such methods 
may and often do result in unpleasant- 
ness for all concerned. The school of- 
ficials may point with pride to their 
fine commercial department and still 
handle their student funds in the man- 
ner of Silas Marner. 

In the small high school, where 
money is usually scarce, the problem is 
also one of sufficient organization or 
groups, classes and clubs to conduct 
successfully the desired activities. Here, 
of all places, economy is important and 
the careless handling of funds usually 
results in restrictions on the program 
of activities. Lack of real business 
methods of receiving, paying, and 
budgeting of money fails to give the 
students proper experience for later 
actual life situations. On the other 
hand, arbitrary assumption of all 
authority by the school administration 
in such affairs is not a desirable solu- 
tion either. 

Realizing these problems, we have 
worked out in our school during the 
past three years a system which is run- 
ning smoothly and is appreciated by all 
concerned. Briefly, the plan is as fol- 
lows: 

At the beginning of the school term 
in the fall a general school election is 
held to choose a body of officers called 
the Student Activities Association (S. 
A.A. hereafter), consisting of the usual 
four officers. Only the best and more 
mature students are eligible for these 
offices. Often they can be recruited 
from the trained students in the com- 
mercial department. After this election 
the other organizations are perfected, 
class, club, publications, dramatic, ath- 
letic, ete., and regular faculty advisers 
are chosen for each, 


Student Activities 


By E. D. Kennedy 


Each organization is provided with 
an inexpensive ledger, double entry 
journal, and receipt and order books. 
The S.A.A. really becomes a banking 
institution within the school. The sec- 
retary of the S.A.A. opens an account 
or page for each organization repre- 
sented. The treasurer sets up his jour- 
nal and records all money received and 
paid. 

Each group receives money in the 
ordinary way, that is, the secretary 
collects all dues and other income and 
eredits it to the proper source. The 
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Showing the organization and relationships 
of the plan for handling the finances of stu- 
dent activities in a small high school pro- 
posed in this article. Mr. Kennedy is Super- 
intendent of the High School in Bannister, 
Michigan, and has found this scheme work- 
able and suggestive for other schools. 


money is then turned over to the or- 
ganization treasurer, who makes the 
proper entry and in return deposits it 
with the S.A.A. secretary who credits 
the group with the amount and gives 
him a receipt (a pass book would serve 
as well). The money then goes to the 
S.A.A. treasurer, who makes the prop- 
er entry and then deposits it in the 
local bank to the S.A.A. account. 


When money is paid out, an order is 
secured from the group secretary, who 
at once makes a “paid out” in her 
book. The order is next signed by the 
Class Adviser, endorsed by the group 
treasurer, and taken to the S.A.A. sec- 
retary. She makes a paid out to that 
particular account in her ledger, files 
the order, and issues an ofder on the 
S.A.A. treasurer, who enters a paid 
out in his journal, and then—not be- 
fore—issues a check on the local bank 
to the person called for in the order. 


On the 14th of every month each 
class and other organization balances 


its books with the help of the faculty 
adviser, and hands the secretary of the 
S.A.A. a slip containing the balance as 
they found it. On the 15th the secretary 
and treasurer of the S.A.A. balance 
their books, having previously had the 
bank book balanced. This balance is 
then audited by the other officers and 
the principal. If found to be correct, 
and it must come out to the cent, a 
financial statement is issued, showing 
the condition of the Student Activities 
Association fund, which is posted on 
the various bulletin boards. The order 
books are made on the mimeograph, so 
that the cost of maintaining the system 
is very low. 

‘No doubt some may criticize the red- 
tape that goes with this system. But it 
has these great advantages: It makes 
the money harder to spend. It gives the 
officers definite responsibilities and 
things to do. The association ties them 
all together. It gives the faculty a cer- 
tain amount of control, but it is not 
overemphasized. The funds started in 
the first year of high school are con- 
tinued throughout the life of the class. 
It makes possible the use of funds in 
larger amounts. For example, it is no 
more likely that all the groups will de- 
mand their money at one time than that 
all the depositors in a bank will call 
for their deposits at once. The S.A.A. 
thus has at all times a balance on hand 
available for school projects. Some 
class or organization may wish to carry 
out a certain project and has not the 
money now, but expects to secure the 
desired amount later in the year from 
some activity that they usually sponsor. 
The S.A.A. is able to lend the money 
until the group is able to repay it. No 
strings are tied to this loan, only the 
moral obligation of a debt is estab- 
lished. It works! No group has ever 
failed to make good here. You may also 
be assured that those helping carry this 
on are getting real practical business 
experience, which I am afraid many of 
our commercial courses do not give. 
There is nothing theoretical about it, 
but it is simply a common-sense solu- 
tion to a much neglected problem. The 
banker, too, is pleased with it, for it 
gives him one large account instead of 
many small dribbles not worth bother- 
ing with. 
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Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miners 
By George G. Korson 


Editor's Note:—Scholastic readers are in- 
debted to George G. Korson, Esq., of Eliza: 
beth, New Jersey, for this interesting discus- 
sion of the folk-poetry of anthracite coal 
miners. Mr. Korson has recently issued a 
book entitled “Songs and Ballads of the An- 
thracite Miners,’ that should be added to 
the shelf of folk-poetry in all high schools. 
The publisher of this volume is Frederick H. 
Hitchcock, 105 West 40th Street, New York. 


ONDITIONS of life which have 

created the folk-song elsewhere 
were somewhat paralleled in the an- 
thracite coal fields of Pennsylvania 
during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The mine workers lived 
wretched, circumscribed lives. Their 
patches, drab and forlorn, were isolated 
from the outer world by mountain 
ranges or stretches of wild, rugged 
landscape. They went down into their 
mines to labor like galley slaves stoic- 
ally facing danger and death. Not in- 
frequently, they suffered oppression at 
the hands of these who employed them. 
And so, for years and years, tragedy 
darkened their horizon and sorrows 
burdened ‘their hearts. 

The urge to sing trouble away, par- 
ticularly strong in people having a 
primitive culture, asserted itself pow- 
erfully among these mine workers. 
They sang because it eased their hearts 
and because through the medium of 
song they could create illusions which 
took the edge off their suffering in the 
bitter, dark present. 

“The Shoo Fly,” for instance, pic- 
tures an old Irishwoman lamenting the 
closing down of the village mine which 
forces the miners to seek work else- 
where. In the chorus, she cries: 
Ochone! sure -I’m nearly distracted, 

For it’s down in the Shoo Fly they cut a 

bad vein; 
Likewise they’ve condemned the old slope at 
the Furnace, 

And all me fine neighbors must l’ave it 

again. 

In another patch, the colliery has 
been idle for some time. The miner’s 
wife, her ear ever cocked for gossip, 
has heard a rumor that it is to be re- 


opened. “When the Breaker Starts up 
Full-Time” describes her reaction to 
this rumor. The chorus and second 
stanza give the flavor of the song: 
Boo hoo! af this news be thrue, 

Me store bill’s the first thing I'll pay, 
Then a stuff parlor shute an’ a lounge I'll 

buy, 

And an organ for Bridgie, hurray; 
Me calico skirt I will throw in the dirt, 

In silk won’t I cut a shoin? 
Dhry your eye out, Mis’ Murphy, we all will 

ate turkey, 

Fan the breaker starts up full toime. 
I’ll ne’er put me fist in the washtub, 

The Shiney man will get me thrade, 
I'll ne’er pick a coal of the dirt bank, 

I’ll buy everything ready made. 
I'll driss up me shildren like fairies, 

I'll build up a house big and foine, 
And move away from the Hungareys, 

Fan the breaker starts up full toime. 


The miners began making up these 
songs and ballads around the Civil War 
and by the turn of the century, a for- 
midable folklore had been developed. 
However, a lot of it died with the gen- 
eration which produced it because so 
little had been recorded. Many who 
sang them would not have been able 
to read the ballads had they been writ- 
ten down for them; even some of the 
bards were unlettered. The ballads 
were either improvised at a gathering 


“I work in the mines where 
the sun never shines 

Nor daylight does ever 
appear; 

With me lamp blazing 
red on the top of me 
head, 

And in danger I never 
know fear.” 


From the ballad of “The 
Hard Working Miner.” 
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or scrawled out on rough paper. But 
in either case, they were transmitted 
by word of mouth, undergoing changes 
as they made the rounds of the country- 
side. They were rendered with the 
gusto that became strong men grap- 
pling daily with Nature in her fiercest 
mood. 

There were men in the region who 
were unfit for the exacting work of the 
colliery—miners, with a dash of the 
artistic temperament in their blood, and 


the spirit of Bohemia permeating their | 


bones. They became the strolling min- 
strels of the coal fields—not as pro- 
fessionals, in the commercial sense, for 
they were too naive and sincere to ex- 
ploit their talents—but for the sheer 
love of minstrelsy. They sang, played 
a fiddle or banjo, danced a jig and told 
an uncommonly good story——that is, if 
they were in the proper mood. The 
workers loved them and showered them 
with adulation, strong drink, food, and 
occasionally, money. 

The mine workers were mostly Brit- 
ish or Irish at this time and their back- 
grounds undoubtedly influenced them in 
the composition of these ballads, either 
sub-consciously or by conscious borrow- 
ing. Traces of the Irish come-all-ye and 
the Anglo-Saxon ballad catch the eye 
and the ear. For instance, there is 
“The Avondale Mine Disaster” dating 
back to 1869, which in rhythm form, 
naiveté and objectiveness recalls the 
ancient ballads of England. Its first 
stanza may be sufficient to suggest the 
relationship: 

Good Christians all, both great and small, 

I pray ye lend an ear, 

And listen with attention while 

The truth I will declare; 

When you hear this lamentation, 

It will cause ye to weep and wail, 
About the suffocation 

In the mines of Avondale. 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Jean Baptiste Greuze, from the portrait by 
himself in the Louvre. 





Forgotten Anniversaries 


of March 


1475—Michelangelo Buonarroti, famous 

Italian sculptor, painter, architect, and 
poet, was born at Caprese, near Florence. 
Among his works are the great David of the 
Signoria, made from a block of marble 
abandoned by another sculptor; the 288- 
square-foot fresco of the battle of Cascina, 
an incident in the war with Pisa when a 
band of 400 Florentines were attacked, while 
bathing, by Sir John Hawkswood’s English 
troopers; the great “Last Judgment;” and 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, to which 
he devoted four years of work. 
ll 1302—Romeo Montocchio married Ju- 

liet Capelletto at the church of the 
Minorites at Aladela. They were the inspira- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
l 45 B.C.—The battle of Munda was 

fought in southern Spain between 

ulius Caesar and the sons of Pompey. “On 
other occasions,” said Caesar, “I fought for 
victory, here I fought for life.” The battle 
nded in a brilliant victory for Caesar. 
1 1805—Jean Baptiste Greuze died in 

poverty at Paris. A distinguished 
fire and portrait painter, he amassed a large 
fortune which was lost in the Revolution. A 
modern critic describes his subjects as 
hipped cream souls with ruffled shirt 
ironts,”” 
40) 1282—On Easter Monday, at the sig- 
nal of the vesper bell, the massacre 
as the Sicilian Vespers started. The 
French inhabitants of Sicily were killed 
y the native Sicilians in revenge for many 
uelties inflicted and jn particular resentment 
fan insult to a Sicilian bride. The massacre 
ulted in the expulsion of Charles of Anjou, 
; ing of Sicily and Naples, and the substitu- 
on of mi Spenish rule. 
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Solomon Gills 


By Mildred Hoeppel 
Citrus Union High School, 
Glendora, California 


OLOMON 

GILLS is my 
chum. It was a 
great surprise to me 
when I first learned 
that I had come to 
love this old gentle- 
man. I think the 
reason I was first 
attracted to him 
was that he was so 
quaint and old. Yes, 
he was very, very old; I believe Dick- 
ens created him to represent the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

When I first met Captain Gills, I 
was leaning over the kitchen sink do- 
ing the supper dishes. He was perched 
up between the hot and cold water 
faucets, telling Florence Dombey a tale 
of the sea. I am glad Florence was 
listening to him intently; for I could 
give him only my divided attention. 
That is the fault of trying to do two 
things at once. 

I wish you could know Uncle Sol as 
I know him. He was lone master and 
proprietor of one of those quaint ship- 
outfitting companies that were so nu- 
merous in the seacoast towns of Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century. The 
locks of his Welsh wig were “so curled 
that they seemed to have been laid in 
a press.” His wrinkled face and thread- 
bare clothes bore quite plainly the mark 
of old age. But I wish you could have 
seen his eyes glisten with the excite- 
ment of youth and adventure as he re- 
lated those old yarns of the sea. 

The Captain’s whole environment 
told of his occupation in youth. His 
stock comprised chronometers, baro- 
meters, telescopes, charts, maps, sex- 
tants, compasses, quadrants, and speci- 
mens of every kind of instrument to 
divine the ship’s course. Objects of 
brass and glass were on his shelves, 
which none but the dear old gentleman 
himself could have found the top of, or 
guessed the use of, or, having exam- 
ined, could have ever got back into 
their dusty places without assistance. 





Mildred Hoeppel 
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Everything was squeezed into the tight- 
est nooks, but so arranged that they 


seemed fairly to scream, “Come and 
see the mysteries that I can unfold.” 

Wncle Sol, like most sea captains, 
was an affectionate old man. He was 
one of the extremely scarce sparks of 
sunshine in the life of Florence Dom- 
bey. Poor Florence was totally neglect- 
ed by her father, and when her mother 
and brother died, she lavished all her 
pent-up love on Uncle Sol and his 
nephew, Walter Gay. The old Captain 
was also somewhat instrumental in the 
marriage of Walter and Florence. With 
all his poverty and sorrow, Uncle Sol 
was a happy person. He had long 
learned the secret of finding happiness 
in making others happy. 





Uncle Sol Gills (with his spectacles pushed 

back on his forehead) in his shop, with his 

nephew Walter Gay, and his hook-handed 
friend, Captain Cuttle. 


I shall never believe that Solomon 
Gills was a creation of the genius mind 
of Charles Dickens. To me he is a real 
person living in that far-away town of 
the England of yesterday. Someday I 
am going to search for that town; I 
am going down those quiet, shaded 
streets near the ocean front, and there 
I know I shall find that dear old chum 


of mine. 





The next “Favorite Character” sketch 
will be published in the March 31 is- 


sue. See page 1 for further details. 








Herbert and Margot Asquith 


-An “Elder Statesman” 


ITH the death of Herbert Hen- 

ry Asquith, Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith, Prime Minister during the 
first years of the World War, and an 
active figure in politics for 40 years, 
one of the great leaders of the English 
Liberal party passed on. 


Born in 1852, of merchant forebears, 
he first became known as a brilliant 
young lawyer. He entered Parliament 
in 1886. In 1905 he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. While in 
this office he effected the passage of 
the Old Age Pensions Act. In 1908, 
following the death of Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Asquith succeeded to the pre- 
miership. During his first term as 
Prime Minister he secured the abolition 
of the veto power of the House of 
Lords. When the World War broke 
out in 1914, Asquith was confronted 
with the problem of mustering Eng- 
land’s strength. His policy of caution 
was opposed by many English leaders 
and led to his resignation from the 
Cabinet in 12916, when Lloyd-George 
forced a Coalition ministry. After the 
war Asquith’s political power began to 
wane, and several attempts to become 
once more a dominant figure were un- 
successful. In 1925 he was elevated to 
the peerage and was made a Knight of 
the Garter. 


Margot Asquith, his wife, is also 
well-known, although in different fields. 
She has published several books of 
“reminiscences” about famous people 
which have caused violent discussion 
because of their frank nature. 


Many farm homes 
today are as beau- 
ful, conwenientl 
equipped, and well 
kept as any city 
residence. 


Recognition for Farm Wives 
MOVEMENT to gain more rec- 


ognition for the farm-wife and to 
dignify the position she occupies in the 
country’s work is being sponsored by 
The Farmer’s Wife, a national maga- 
zine for farm women, and the National 
Grange. Competitions will be held this 
year in 23 states. From each state five 
women will be selected as “Master 
Farm Home-Makers.” Such a competi- 
tion has already been completed in 
Iowa, where at the annual banquet 
meeting of the Farm and Home Week, 
5000 farm people honored Mrs. War- 
den Logan, Davenport; Mrs. W. H. 
Royer, Dallas Center; Mrs. J. O. 
Smith, Clemons; Mrs. M. H. Runkle, 
Manchester; and Mrs. Roy M. Joslink, 
Anamosa. 

Any farm woman in twenty states is 
eligible for the competition if nominat- 
ed by five neighbors. She is then asked 
to supply detailed information about 
her home, family and work. Special at- 
tention is given to physical adequacy 
of the home in relation to income; man- 
agement of time, energy, and income; 
health record and living habits of the 
family; recreation, social development 
and community work. 

The judges have compiled interest- 
ing information regarding the methods 
used by modern farm-wives in organ- 
izing and managing a successful home. 
It has been learned that they train their 
children in religion, business methods, 
and love of country, and try to send 
them to college. In these families there 
are definite health programs, with fre- 
quent physical examinations. Instead of 
moving pictures, they prefer amuse- 
ments like radio,- reading, picnics, 
games and neighborhood social affairs. 
They take from five to twenty maga- 
zines and from one to four newspapers. 
These women vote in national, state 
and county elections, and they have 
found time to do much community work. 
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Emil Ludwig (left) and Irvin S. Cobb 


(right) exchanging literary reminiscences. 


Ludwig and Edison 


MIL LUDWIG, German historian 

and biographer, who is now on a 
lecture tour of the United States, adds 
to the list of great Americans which 
frequently appear in magazines and 
periodicals. In the March Red Book, 
Ludwig names whom he considers the 
four greatest living Americans. These 
are Thomas Alva Edison, Jane Ad- 
dams, John D. Rockefeller, and Orville 
Wright. The average age of these four 
people is seventy-three, but a loop-hole 
is left for a younger man in Ludwig's 
announcement that he will pick a fifth 
great American while in this country. 


Ludwig's selections are important 
because he has become well-known 
within the last three or four years for 
his studies of great men. His biogra- 
phies of Napoleon, Bismarck, and Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern are considered by 
many biographers to mark the begin- 
ning of an entirely new method in the 
writing of biography. 

The naming of Edison is especially 
interesting at this time because on 
February 11, the “Wizard of Menlo 
Park” celebrated his eighty-first birth 
day at Fort Myers, Florida, when 
4000 school children staged a celebra- 
tion in his honor. At an age when most 
men have retired, Thomas Edison shows 
no signs of abated energy. In the space 
of half an hour, he discussed with 
newspaper reporters presidential candi- 
dates, crime news, capital punishment, 
morals, aviation, and television. He is 
now engaged on some very complex eéx- 
periments in rubber, which will take 
six or eight years to complete. After 
that some other experiment will occupy 
him, To him retirement is still far of. 
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Some of the valuable relics found in the 
tomb at Ur, including gold animals, and lapis 
lazuli jewelry and amulets. 


Ur Discoveries Rival Egypt 


HE burial chamber of a queen of 

Ur of the Chaldees, containing the 
body of the queen decked in her royal 
robes, is the latest discovery reported 
from the Joint Expedition of the Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the British Museum. 

The queen, who ruled in the home 
town of Abraham some 5,000 years ago, 
was found lying on a wooden bier, ac- 
cording to a report just received from 
C. Leonard Woolley, director of the ex- 
pedition. Her servants who attended 
her in life were still with her in death, 
crouched at the head and foot of the 
queen’s person. 

A cloak entirely covered with rows of 
bright beadwork of. gold and lapis, 
carnelian and agate, wrapped the 
queen’s body. And on a seal which 
clasped the-cloak was the name of the 
queen, Shub-ad. The headdress and 
crown of the queen is of particular in- 
terest, the report shows. Originally she 
had worn a great wig, and over this 
was coil after coil of gold ribbop wrap- 
ping the hair. The coronet was decor- 
ated with lapis and carnelian and heavy 
tings of gold, and above the gems were 
wreaths of gold leaves with large gold 
fowers inlaid with lapis and white shell. 

“The two tombs contribute information of 
the greatest importance for the history of 
architecture,” Mr. Woolley declares, “in that 
both tombs had doorways crowned by a true 
arch of baked bricks and their chambers were 
vaulted with arches, of which a few rings 
still remain. Heretofore, the oldest arch 
known in the world dated back to the third 
millennium B.C. and was discovered in Nip- 
pur. Excavation of the tombs in Ur now 
teveals that corbel vaulting, the true arch 
and the dome were all familiar to the Sumer- 


ian builder and were carried out both in brick 
and stone in the fourth millennium B.C.” 


Costes (left) and LeBrix on landing. 


French Flyers Visit Us 


NOTHER epoch-making flight in 
the history of aviation was com- 
pleted on February 11, when Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Joseph Lebrix and 
Lieutenant Dieudonne Costes arrived in 
New York City, after traversing 23,000 
air miles in their Breguet plane, the 
Nungesser-Coli. They came by way 
of Africa, South America, and Central 
America, bearing, as Colonel Lindbergh 
had done, a message of good-will and 
friendship from the French people. 
They left Le Bourget flying field in 
Paris (where Lindbergh completed his 
flight accross the Atlantic some months 
before) on October 10, and flew 2,920 
miles to St. Louis, Senegal, in Africa. 
From Senegal they flew their big green 
plane across the South Atlantic, far 
from all ship lanes, to Port Natal, 
Brazil, a distance of two thousand 
miles, the longest journey over water 
made in any transatlantic flight. 
Thence, hopping thousands of miles 
over broken and dangerous country, 
they reached Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Aires. On November 25, they 
flew to Asuncion, Paraguay, and back 


-1,430 miles in twelve hours flying time. 


From here they flew over the Andes 
at night at a height of twenty thousand 
feet to Santiago, Chile. They visited 
other countries on the west coast and 
flew north to Mexico City, whence they 
flew to Montgomery, Alabama, and 
Washington. At Washington they were 
guests at many social functions and 
were officially received and welcomed 
with great enthusiasm by both houses 
of Congress and by President Coolidge. 

The aviators are now planning a 
cross country flight to the Pacific Coast, 
to stimulate interest in aviation, and 
will then possibly attempt the danger- 
ous westward Paris—New York flight. 
Clarence Chamberlin and Commander 
Byrd have hailed their flight as in many 
respects the greatest yet made. Their 
speed in the air has exceeded that of 
any twenty other long flights. 


“General” Coxey, now a prosperous merchant 


Unemployment Again Acute 


HE problem of unemployment, 

which varies from year to year ac- 
cording to economic conditions, is be- 
coming more acute throughout the 
country. Although the United States 
has no national census to count those 
out of work, various investigations in 
several cities and industries show that 
the situation is grave at the present 
time. The Labor Bureau, Inc., esti- 
mates that 4,000,000 in the United 
States are jobless. Senator Wagner, of 
New York, has introduced a resolution 
in the United States Senate, instruct- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to investi- 
gate national unemployment. 

Big cities like New York are espec- 
ially hard hit. A survey made by State 
Industrial Commissioner Hamilton in- 
dicates a condition of unemployment 
that has not been experienced in New 
York since the industrial crisis of 1921. 
The bread lines of the jobless and 
hungry stretch for blocks, and employ- 
ment agencies report that there are ten 
applicants for every available position. 
Jacob Coxey estimated, on a tour from 
Boston to Minneapolis, that 25 per cent 
of the factories in the territory covered 
were idle. “General” Coxey was the 
leader of “Coxey’s Army,” which 
marched to Washington in 1894. 

In order to alleviate the copdition 
of the jobless, Governor Smith is ask- 
ing mayors of cities in New York State 
to speed the construction of public 
works as a means of relieving unem- 
ployment. He is also asking for the 
appropriation of $37,000,000 for labor 
on bridges, highways, and parkways. 
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THE AMERICAN 
BLUEJACKET IS THE 
SYMBOL OF OUR 

WORLD ECONOMIC 
POWER 


These sailor boys are 
looking down on Spa- 
lato, seaport of Yugo- 
slavia on the Adriatic. 
“Join the Navy and 
see the world” is their 
motto. 


RESOLVED: That the United States Government should cease protecting by 
military force the investments of its nationals in foreign countries. 


Introduction 


URING recent years the protec- 

tion of American property abroad 
has become of supreme importance to 
American foreign policy. From ten to 
thirteen billion dollars have been sent 
abroad by American citizens, and these 
billions represent investments in every 
continent. Nearly five billions are in- 
vested in Latin America. The existence 
of American enterprises in countries 
which are subject to disorder and revo- 
lution has occasioned innumerable com- 
plaints to the Department of State re- 
questing protection. In the United 
States important business interests have 
been urging stronger protection -poli- 
cies upon the Government. The result 
is that the attitude of the United 
States toward the smaller backward na- 
tions has radically changed. The policy 
of non-intervention, which was once 
highly regarded in Washington, is no 
longer stressed. Instead the emphasis 
has been placed upon the sanctity of 
property. President Coolidge has stated 
that “the person and property of a citi- 
wen are a part of the general domain 
of the nation even when abroad.” Many 
people believe that this change in view 
is inevitable in the development of a 
great creditor nation. Others have at- 
tacked the new policies with great vig- 
or. It is at present a matter for debate 
before the American public and it is 
well that the question should be aired, 
for on it may depend the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Affirmative 


I. Protection of investments abroad inevitably 
leads to injustice. 

A. Action is taken by the Department of 
State upon the advice of American busi- 
ness men, 


1. Foreigners have no opportunity to pre- 
sent their case. 

2. If they did have such an opportunity 
the United States Governmént would be 
prejudiced in favor of the American 
business men for social and_ political 
reasons. 

3. It is well recognized in law that an ex 
parte hearing of a dispute cannot result 
in justice. 

4. This injustice is amply illustrated in 
practice. 

a. By the grotesque interpretative ex- 
pansion of our rights under treaties 
with such nations as Cuba, Haiti, 
Nicaragua. 

b. By compelling backward governments 
to make good on the unwise and un- 
sound investments of Americans so 
that capital placed in speculative en- 
etrprises at exorbitant rates of inter- 
est is made absolutely safe by Ameri- 
can intervention. 

1. As in the case of the National Rail- 
road Company of Haiti, the charter 
of which was obtained through a 
gift of “paste” pearls. 


Il. Protection produces injury to the country 
in awhich the investment is located. 
A. It is deprived of its political independence. 

1. As in the case of Haiti. 

a. The American Minister and Financial 
Adviser supervise the legislation. 

b. There has been no legislative essem- 
bly since 1917. 

ec. The President, Louis Borno, is an 
American “puppet.” 

2. An unrepresentative form of government 
has been maintained in Nicaragua since 
1911, with the almost constant presence 
of American Marines. 

B. The citizens of the backward country are 
shot down. 

1. From two to three thousand Haitians 
were killed by American marines. 

2. Several hundred Nicaraguans have been 
killed since Colonel Stimson said that 
peace had been restored. 

a. Most of these casualties have been in 
the forces of the patriot Sandino. 

b. There have also been Nicaraguan 
civilians killed. 
1; By American airplane bombs. 
2. By irresponsible marines. 
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Keeping Uncle Sam’s Boys OgTro 


A Debate Prepared by Hin H. ‘ 


3. The airplane with the machine gun and To avoid : 
bomb have greatly increased the powers of MM far wiser’ 
American forces in killing natives. internation 

C. Suppression of free speech, censorship of the paula these the 
forced labor, and other evils are certain to led pa 

D. By protecting all investments we encourage ee 
sound and speculative enterprises in those count 

E. A country cannot develop permanently unless fection of 
permitted to work out its own salvation. int of absi 

F. The natives of backward countries realize protection i: 

evils and resent American investments. tries of t 

1. The so-called “invitations” to American caglibye become 
as well as “requests” for intervention come f]) weaker c 
quently from the “puppet” governments ish prote 
do not represent the people. onger gove 
a. The American minister in Managua oncel the mercy 


quested that an American warship be sent 
til a loan that had been “requested” could 
put through. 


The seizut 
Sandino is 


he govern 
b. As Mr. Harding, while running for the PaBpnists and I 
dency, said, the United States had to jalds of justic 
constitution down the throats of the Haiti, of foreig 

with the bayonets of American marines The attem 

fore the restrictions against foreign inWM tional Bar 

ments in Haitian real estate could be remo Haitian of 

Ill. Protection is a bad thing for the people of - — 
erties in [ 


United States. 
A. It is expensive. 

1. It is doubtful if the returns to American 
ness men will ever equal the cost of the ex 
tions into backward countries. 

a. In one case, after sixteen years of negoti 
and the sending of nineteen warships 
cost to the taxpayers of $2,500,000, the U 
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States collected nothing. . — f 
2. Even if the returns were equal to the cost he r — 
is no justification for taking the money @ ™*reby Pre 
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the pockets of the taxpayers and giving it 
few capitalists. 

B. The unholy alliance which is thus promot 
tween big business and the government in W 
ington is an undoubted evil. 

1. When Doheny and Sinclair were asking for 
tection in Mexico from American officials 
became so intimate with Cabinet officials 
they tried to rob the American Governme 

C. Aggressive policies of protection are certal 
lead to war in the long run with a strong co 
of powers. 

1. This is the teaching of history. 

2. The World War was largely due to the co 
ing protection policies of great powers. 

3. Our protection policies have become mor 
gressive since the war while our peace p 
have failed. 


4. There can be no such thing as a mild prot cies in the 
policy. of this. 

a. Once embarked upon, it leads to ag right te 

D. Protection is not necessary for the investm ble aid i 

capital. If the Uni 
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1. The United States gives no protection in 
but American capital is going into that a 
a. The Harriman developments in the magi 

fields. 

b. The desire to invest in Russia is so 
that the State Department, in order to p 
it, has not only had to proscribe public 
but private loans as well. 

E. To withdraw protection would not subje 
country to danger from European aggrest 

Latin America. 

1. The Monroe Doctrine kept Europe out 
there were any American investments th 
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; Og Trouble with the Neighbors 


ed. by Hin H. Williams, Ph.D. 


To avoid unjust treatment of American capital a 
far wiser system would be to set up a series of 
international tribunals. 

In these the complaints of the capitalists could be 
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Negative 


ly unless Miviection of investments is sound from the stand- 


on. 1 of abstract justice. 

realize otection is merely the extension to the backward 

S. ntries of the doctrines of right and justice which 

erican cagiigve become established in civilized countries. 

ion come {Jp weaker countries the governments are unable to 

iments ish protection, and without the protection of 
mger governments the property holders would be 

agua onceit the mercy of thieves and bandits, 

ip be sent The seizure of American property by the bandit 


red” could Sandino is an illustration of what may happen. 
he governments get into the hands of revolu- 
mists and political grafters who know no stand- 
of justice and who try to confiscate the prop- 
of foreigners at will. 

The attempted seizure of the funds of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Haiti by the 
Haitian officials is an illustration. 

The attempted confiscation of American oil prop- 
erties in Mexico is a case of injustice to the 
foreign investor. 


rotection is a benefit to the American people. 
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had to j 
the Hai 
1 marines 
reign in 
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people of 


merican , : 
of the exmlte movement cf capital from wealthy countries , 
to backward regions where it will secure a higher 
of negotimm't of return is a good thing. 
warships It will benefit American investors. 
00, the U It will assist American trade. 
. a. Trade follows the dollar. 
the cost it Will maintain the rate of interest at home and 
money thereby promote thrift. 


he use of American capital to develop the food 
d raw material resources of other countries is a 
nefit to the United States. 

We get bananas from our investments in Central 
America. 

We get tin from our investments in Bolivia. 

We will get rubber from the Firestone invest- 
ments in Liberia. 

he importance of these benefits to the people of 
United States is now very great. 
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are certa™™ Our investments in Latin America amount to 
trong com about five billion dollars. 
Our entire private investments broad amount 
to about thirteen billion dollars. 
to the comfAmerican capital would not go abroad in such 
wers. mounts if it were not for the protection offered by 


















ome mo American Government. 


peace pal. The great increases in American investments fol- 
lowing the adoption of stronger protection poli- 
mild pro ties in the region of the Caribbean is evidence 
of this. 
to agg right to protect American investments is a 
- investm ble aid in national defense. 


If the United States did not protect American 


tion in investments, foreign capital would control the 
10 that ¢ Caribbean and Central American countries, and 
the manga Political control would shortly follow. 


By giving protection the United States can in- 


ia is 90 duce American capital to go into those countries 
rder to pag *0d thereby eliminate the foreign menace. 
be public Protection is a benefit to the country in which 


the investment is located. 


rot subje@mPolitical conditions are stabilized, and revolutions 
} aggrest prevented. 

This results in a saving of life. 
ope out @ It permits of a more even development of gov- 
nents th ernment, 
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tied on a basis of law and justice to both na- _ 
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MOUNTED POLICE 

PRESERVING ORDER 

IN THE STREETS OF 
SHANGHAI 


Although the U. S. 
has no concessions in 
the Chinese treaty 
ports, she joins with 
Britain and other pow- 
ers to protect Ameri- 
can and other foreign 
investments in China. 


” 

B. The confidence which is inspired by pro- 
tection results in a greater flow of capital 
into the backward country. 

1. Industry is built up. 
2. Roads and other public improvements 
are constructed. 
Interest rates, which are exorbitant in 
most backward countries, are brought 
within reason. 
4. Higher wages are made possible and 
the general standards of living are 
raised. 


3 


5. Education and culture are promoted. If . 


this be imperialism, make the most of it. 


ic. The protection exercised by a stronger 


power helps the backward coumtry to de- 

velop politically. 

1, Political strength can only come with 
material development. 

a. The ability of a backward govern- 
ment to obtain capital gives it the 
power to suppress banditry and in- 
surrection. 

b. American - officered 
which are an agency of protection, 
have done much to stabilize Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, Liberia, and Nica- 
ragua. 

c. In the course of time these countries 
will be able to stand on their own 
feet. 

2. Protection of investments in a backward 
country is an insurance against aggres- 
sion by quarrelsome neighbors. 

a. The United States has been a force 
against wars between the little re- 
publics of Central America and we 
have done much to keep the peace 
between Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

D. The beneficient effects of protection are 
well recognized by the thinking people in 
the backward regions. 


1. The governments of those countries are 
more than satisfied with the efforts of 
the United States in maimtaining order. 
a. President Borno of Haiti has stated 

that the American occupation has 
been a good influence. 

b. President Diaz of Nicaragua request- 
ed the intervention of the United 
States during the recent trouble. 

2. The best citizens in those countries, as 
contrasted with the bandits, welcome 
the stabilizing influence of American 
protection policies. 


Ta. 


; B. Protection policies should be carried out 
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The negative does not condone the oc- 
casional injustices that result from tha 
actions of individual Americans in the 
carrying out of protection policies. 
These should be eliminated. 


in a sane and just manner for the benefit 
of the backward countries as weil as of the 


_ United States. 
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THE SCHOLASTI? 


Kellogg Proposes That the World Scrap Submarines 


House Resolution Meets with Favor in Washington and London, but Paris 


HE United States is ready at any 
time to sign a treaty with all the 
powers of the world prohibiting the 


construction and use of submarines as ‘ 


an agency of warfare, according to a 
letter written recently by Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg, endorsing a 
resolution introduced in Congress by 
Representative Louis A. Frothingham 
(Republican) of Massachusetts, pro- 
posing that the United States take steps 
to outlaw the under-sea vessels. The 
resolution was referred to the Fereign 
Affairs Committee of the House, im 
which there is said to be a strong senti- 
ment in favor of its passage. 

Secretary Kellogg pointed out in his 
reply that it would obviously be fool- 
hardy for America to act alone on such 
a step. No nation would be willing to 
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Sentiment Finds It IIll-Advised 


SHALL WE SEE NO 
MORE LAUNCHINGS 
LIKE THIS? 

The birth of the V-2, 
America’s largest and 
newest-type submarine, 
at the Portsmouth 
(New Hampshire) 
Navy Yard. She car- 
ries a crew of 80 men, 
has a speed of 21 
knots on the surface 
and 9 submerged, and 
her armament consists 
of seven torpedo tubes 
and three guns. 


scrap its existing submarines and cease 
constructing new ones as long as any 
other country were left free to build 
and operate them. But the State De- 
partment would be glad to cooperate in 
any movement looking toward a uni- 
versal agreement on the question. 

Three factors combine to give this 
apparently visionary proposal unusual 
interest and importance at this time: 
First, the prevalence of efforts of all 
kinds initiated both by America and by 
the European powers through the 
League of Nations to reach some sort 
of basis for further limitation of arma- 
ment that will be acceptable to all na- 
tions. Second, the fear and distrust of 
the submarine itself, whether in war or 
peace, aggravated by a long series of 
disasters culminating in the loss of 
forty brave men in the sinking of the 
S-4 at Provincetown last December. 
Such disasters have not by any means 
been confined to the American Navy, 
and the people of other nations are as 
willing as we to see the menace to their 
own sailors done away. Third, the 
probability that the five-year program 
of naval construction proposed by the 
Navy Department (see page 21), which 
provides for the construction of 35 new 
submarines at a cost of $5,000,000 each, 
will be materially reduced before it be- 
comes law. Many plain citizens feel 
that the submarine item is a good place 
to begin to economize. But the Naval 
authorities decry this as an attempt to 
hamstring the efficiency of the capital 
ships. 

The Kellogg announcement almost 


coincided with the signing of the new 
arbitration treaty with France, and by 
some was interpreted as a hint to 
France that her traditional insistence 
on submarines was inopportune. The 
reactions of the foreign powers to the 
submarine proposal will, of course, de- 
termine whether it is to be more than 
an idle dream. 

Great Britain, speaking through W. 
C. Bridgeman, the First Lord ‘of the 
Admiralty, stated unofficially that Eng- 
land would be glad to see submarines 
abolished altogether, and has been will- 
ing to scrap them since the World 
War, when her coasts and shipping 
suffered severely from the German sub- 
marine warfare. Lord Balfour and 
Lord Lee, in fact, proposed the prohi- 
bition of submarines at the Washing- 
ton Conference in 1921. The British 
are dubious, however, that the smaller 
and poorer powers can be converted. 
France, Italy, and Japan have special- 
ized on submarines and light cruisers 
because they are cheaper to build than 
heavier ships, and a more mobile defen- 
sive weapon. It was France which flatly 
refused to consider submarine limita- 
tion in 1921. 

French opinion is somewhat resent- 
ful of the American proposal, feeling 
that it can only put France in a false 
position of “dog in the manger.” The 
geographical location of France front- 
ing two seas, apd with large colonial 
holdings in Africa, has convinced the 
French people that submarines are ne- 
cessary to prevent a possible blockade 
in time of war. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRs— 


21 


Power, Coal, and Oil Investigations Furnish Train of Sensations; Public Protests Against 
“Big Navy” Program; Hoover Accepts Willis Gage in Ohio Primary 


The President and the Press 

President Coolidge has more than 
once told the journalists of the nation 
that he disapproves of the anti-Govern- 
ment tendencies of some of them. Late- 
ly he amplified his charges in a speech 
at the dedication of the new $11,000,- 
000 National Press Club building in 
Washington. Speaking frankly and in- 
timately of the function of the press, 
he pointed out the change that has in 
recent years turned the press from an 
organ of personal opinion into “a great 
commercial organization, indispensable 
to the business of the country,” but 
which “appears to have lost much of 
its power as a director of public 
thought.” He challenged the newspa- 
pers to “contest with our universities 
as an influence for education and match 
the pulpit in its support of high moral 
stand: rds.” 

This was all well enough and the 
news men could not object to being 
called “keepers of the public consci- 
ence,” but they were taken aback when 
the President objected to criticism of 
the policies of the government, particu- 
larly in foreign affairs: “Whenever any 
of the press undertakes to exert their 
influence in behalf of foreign interests 
or governments, the candor of the situ- 
ation would be greatly increased if their 
foreign connections were publicly dis- 
closed.” This veiled sentence was inter- 
preted by many newspapers as an in- 
sinuation that some papers are secretly 
subsidized or even owned from abroad, 
an accusation of dishonor resented by 
red-blooded journalists. The Baltimore 
Sun, the New York World and Times, 
the Scripps-Howard papers, and a 
chorus of other editors replied vigorous- 
ly to the Presidential attack, suggest- 


THE NEW NATIONAL 
PRESS CLUB BUILD- 
ING 
Where President Cool- 
idge’s dedicatory ad- 
dress was made. It is 
14 stories high, cost 
eleven million dollars, 
and occupies historic 
ground at the corner 
of 14th and F Streets, 
opposite the Hotel 
Willard, which was for 
many years the site of 
Washington's ‘‘News- 
paper Row.” 


ing that the paper which refused sup- 
port to “my country, right or wrong” 
in its foreign policies was more patriot- 
ic than the habitual “yes-man.” The 
President’s obscure statements, they 
said, cast suspicion on every paper 
which did not happen to agree with the 
State Department. Some editors in- 
ferred that the President had in mind 
specific recent happenings in Nicaragua 
and Mexico. William Randolph Hearst, 
who has been active in attempting to 
influence American policy toward in- 
tervention in those nations, approved 
the President’s address. 


The Power Inquiry 

Senator Walsh’s dogged crusade for 
thorough-going Senatorial investigation 
of the public utilities interests of the 
country was finally crowned with par- 
tial success. After weeks of the bitter- 
est resistance, the Senate voted, by 46 
to 31, to authorize the investigation, 
but it defeated the efforts of the insur- 
gents to appoint a committee of five 
Senators of which the Montana watch- 
dog himself would doubtless have been 
the leading spirit. Instead it passed an 
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JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER, JR. 


(The central figure, 
facing camera) Testi- 
fying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands in the oil in- 
vestigation at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s frank and cooper- 
ative attitude through- 
out the proceedings has 
merited the commenda- 
tion of all patriotic 
citizens. 


amendment offered by Senator George, 
the Georgia Democrat, to refer the in- 
quiry to the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Walsh forces contend that this will 
“bury” the investigation. The resolu- 
tion as passed directs the Trade Com- 
mission to inquire into the financing of 
electric and gas companies doing inter- 
state business, to see whether any of 
the practices of the “power trust” con- 
stitute unfair methods tending to create 
a monopoly, and to what extent such 
corporations or their officers have at- 
tempted to influence by the expenditure 
of money the elections of President or 
Senators since 1923. The Commission 
is directed to report to the Senate every 
thirty days until its final report. The 
Commission is an independent execu- 
tive body of nine members similar to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The opposition to the Walsh resolu- 
tion was said by Washington observers 
to be controlled by the most powerful 
lobby ever known at the capitol, con- 
sisting of attorneys and paid agents of 
the large power corporations, including 
even former Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin. The dominating influence of 
special lobbies on the course of legisla- 
tion has long been recognized, so much 
so that they have been referred to as 
the “third house.” Two proposals are 
before the Senate to curb the lobbyists, 
introduced by Senators David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts, and Thaddeus H. 
Caraway of Arkansas, both Democrats. 
They would compel all persons to reg- 
ister with the Senate Secretary their 
names, employers, salaries and ex- 
penses, who represent individuals, asso- 
ciations, corporations, or foreign gov- 
ernments to advocate or oppose pend- 
ing legislation. 





The Coal Investigation 

“Government by investigation” is a 
description of the chronic state of Con- 
gress. Both houses, but particularly the 
Senate, are constantly engaged, through 
committees, in probing various political 
and economic conditions which a ma- 
jority of members believe to be men- 
acing to national welfare. Many of the 
investigations are superficial and ac- 
complish nothing: All of them are ex- 
pensive. But with all their faults, they 
do turn the spotlight of national publi- 
city on many situations that need light. 


The latest of these is the Senate’s 
inquiry into strike conditions in the 
soft coal fields of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern Ohio, and Northern 
West Virginia (Schol., Feb. 18), spon- 
sored by Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California at the behest of Philip Mur- 
ray, vice-president, and other officials 
of the United Mine Workers. The Sen- 
ate passed the resolution promptly on 
its reporting, and a sub-committee of 
five from the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee was named. They are 
Gooding of Idaho, chairman; Metcalf, 
Rhode Island, and Pine, Oklahoma, all 
conservative Republicans; Wagner, of 
New York, and Whecler, Montana, 
Democrats. Wheeler was the vice-presi- 
dential candidate on the LaFollette 
third-party ticket in 1924, and may be 
expected to furnish radical fireworks 
in the investigation. They were author- 
ized to visit the coal fields at once and 
make a general inspection but not to 
hold hearings. Later in Washington 
public sessions of the whole Committee 
will be held to which both miners and 
operators will be summoned. 


The Oil Probe 


Explosive developments in the new 
inquiry into the Teapot Dome scandal 
by the Senate Public Lands Committee 
came with machine-gun rapidity : 


(1) George W. Wickersham, eminent 
New Yorw lawyer and Attorney-Gen- 
eral under Taft, was appointed counsel 
for the Senate in its legal tilt with Col. 
Robert W. Stewart, chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, who refused to answer ques- 
tions as to the profits of the Continental 
Trading Company deal, and was ar- 
rested for contempt in consequence. A 
writ of habeas corpus obtained by Stew- 
art was argued in the District of Co- 
lumbia courts, and if not upheld, may 
lay Stewart open to a jail sentence. 

(2) John D. Rockefeller, Jr., by 
common consent leader of the oil in- 
dustry, and chief stockholder in the 


Standard companies, voluntarily offered 
his services to the Committee, after 
having urged Stewart by cable in Ha- 
vana to return and testify freely. On 
the stand Mr. Rockefeller explained 
his manifold holdings, his personal ig- 
norance of the Continental deal, and 
his sincere condemnation of Stewart's 
attitude, though believing him person- 
ally honorable. He offered his aid in 
every way possible, for, he said, the 
entire industry, and even business in 





SENATOR FRANK B. WILLIS 


general, is under suspicion, and only 
the fullest candor can clear it in the 
public mind, Rockefeller is not a di- 
rector in the Standard of Indiana, but 
his word carries immense weight, and 
Colonel Stewart may resign and go to 
jail rather than break what he appears 
to consider a confidence held in honor 
to protect his friend Sinclair. 

(3) The Committee’s investigators 
reported that they had traced $24,000 
of the Continental bonds to a New 
York bank as a payment against the 
campaign deficit of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in 1920. Sinclair is 
also believed to have made other larger 
payments for political purposes. Will 
H. Hays, chairman of the Republican 
Committee at that time, has denied all 
knowledge of the Continental deal, 
claiming that all contributions were 
from individuals. He will probably be 
called to the stand later. 


“Big Navy”’ Strikes Snag 
That the Navy Department and the 
militant members of the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
will not have things all their own way 


in putting through their proposed 
$740,000,000 building program for the 
next five years, with corresponding 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


sums until 1948, is beginning to be ap- 
parent (Schol., Feb. 4). Letters and 
telegrams of protest have poured in 
from every state, mainly from women 
and religious leaders. The Federal 
Council of Churches, in its bulletin, as- 
sailed the proposed expenditures in 
view of the grave need for flood and 
farm relief, when 82 cents of the tax- 
payer's dollar is already being spent 
for war purposes, according to Secre- 
tary Mellon’s annual report. 


Secretary Wilbur in a public address 
struck back at the critics, declaring 
that “pacifist propaganda would have 
the Navy fight blind-folded,” compar- 
ing the auxiliary ships to the eyes of 
the battle flect. Mr. Wilbur blamed the 
collapse of last summer’s disarmament 
conference on Great Britain, and main- 
tained that the U.S. should recover the 
potential superiority it held before the 
Washington Conference of 1921. The 
Secretary, however, gave a tacit rebuke 
to the warlike talk of men like Admiral 
Plunkett by absenting himself from a 
dinner in honor of the Admiral on his 
retirement. 

President Coolidge’s attitude, in view 
of the protest, is that the 25 cruisers, 
to cost $425,000,000, are the most es- 
sential items to naval efficiency, and 
that the submarines, destroyer leaders 
and aircraft carriers might be eliminat- 
ed rather than to imperil the passage 
of the cruiser program. Chairman But- 
ler of Pennsylvania and Representative 
Britten of Illinois, leading Republican 
members of the House Naval Commit- 
tee, have admitted that some modifica- 
tions will have to be made. 


The Future of the Radio Board 
The White-Dill Radio Act, which 


established federal control over radio 
broadcasting in March, 1927, provided 
that the Federal Radio Commission 
should have power for one year only, 
or until March 15, 1928, after which 
its authority should be only advisory 
and actual control should pass into the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce. 
In the opinion of many radio experts, 
the achievements of the Commission un- 
der adverse circumstances during its 
first year and the desirability of its 
completing the important program it 
has undertaken justify prolonging the 
life of the Commission another year. 
Action to this.end was recently taken 
when the Senate passed the Watson bill 
to extend the Commission’s power till 
1929. The House will probably approve 
a similar bill. 

In the meantime the Commission is 
in a chaotic condition, being unwilling 
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to make serious decisions on account of 
its insecurity. This is aggravated by 
the failure of the Senate to confirm 
the nomination of three of the five 
members, Orestes H. Caldwell of New 
York, Sam Pickard of Kansas, and 
Harold A. Lafount of California. Two 
of the original members, Admiral Bul- 
lard, the chairman, and Colonel Dillon, 
have died, and one resigned. The Presi- 
dent has been unable to induce a quali- 
fied expert to succeed Chairman Bul- 
lard. Each member is required to repre- 
sent one of five zones into which the 
country is divided. 


The Primary Campaign 

The most exciting political news of 
the winter was Secretary Hoover's an- 
nouncement that he would fight for del- 
egates in the spring primaries in sev- 
cral states, but particularly in Ohio, 
where Senator Frank Willis, militant 
dry, had taken it for granted that he 
would go to the convention with the 
whole delegation as Ohio’s “favorite 
son.” But many prominent Republicans 
in that battleground state which has 
contributed so many presidents were 
openly in sympathy with Hoover, par- 
ticularly in Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
This fact determined the Hoover forces 
to seek their share of Ohio delegates in 
the primary, as few take Willis’ candi- 
dacy seriously. Willis declared his 
readiness for a knockdown battle, and 
served notice on Maurice Maschke, Na- 
tional Committeeman who deserted him 
for Hoover, that he would not recog- 
nize him on patronage. 

In Hoover's letter to Ohio friends, 
he stated that he could make no per- 
sonal campaign at present, but that he 
intended to carry forward “the great 
objectives of President Coolidge’s poli- 
cies.” This statement increased the pub- 
lic belief that the Administration bless- 
ing will eventually rest upon its Sec- 
retary of Commerce. He also urged that 
campaign expenditures be strictly lim- 
ited and rigidly accounted for. Senator 
Willis has tried to embarrass Hoover 
by calling him to appear before the 
Senate Commerce Committee to give 
his views on flood relief which are be- 
lieved to differ from the President's 
in the share of cost to be borne by the 
Federal Government. Hoover must also 
answer Senator Borah’s inquisitory let- 
ter on prohibition beliefs. The states in 
which he will probably contest the pri- 
maries are : New Hampshire, March 
13; Michigan, April 2; Massachusetts, 
April 24; Ohio, April 24; Pennsyl- 
vania, April 24; California, May 1; 
Maryland, May 7; New Jersey, May 
15; and Oregon, May 18. 


Other developments in the Presiden- 
tial chase included the announcement 
of Senator Watson, the Indiana stal- 
wart, as a favorite son; the beginning 
of a vigorous southern and western 
speaking tour by Jim Reed of Mis- 
souri, who will not allow the Democrat- 
ic nomination to go to Al Smith pass- 
ively; and efforts of dry Democrats to 
find a “white hope” to head off the in- 
creasing momentum of the Smith can- 
didacy. William G. McAdoo has been 
urged to re-enter the contest, and E. 
T. Meredith and other mid-Western 
Democrats have declared for Newton 
D. Baker of Cleveland, War Secretary 
under Wilson. 





SENATOR FREDERICK M, GILLETT 


Washington Notes 


The Senate, by a 56-26 vote, passed the 
LaFollette resolution against a break in the 
third-term precedent, but without the clause 
which LaFollette had previously added, 
“commending” the President for removing 
himself from the race. The resolution can 
have no official effect other than to put the 
Senate on record. 

Senator Gillett of Massachusetts, former 
speaker of the House, reopened the question 
of American adherence to the World Court 
by introducing a resolution suggesting to the 
President that he renew negotiations with the 
48 member nations of the Court on the reser- 
vations over which they could not agree two 
years ago. The move has wide backing from 
influential persons in both parties who favor 
international cooperation, but the Senate fears 
another “rebuff.” 

Colonel Frank L. Smith of Illinois, who 
was refused his seat in the Senate (Schol., 
Feb. 4), presented his resignation to Gover- 
nor Small, who promptly reappointed Smith 
as a gesture of defiance. He will also run 
again in the spring primaries and next No- 
vember. Opinion in the Senate was un- 
changed by the “ve, 


Governor Ed Jackson of Indiana, on trial 


for conspiracy and bribery in that state 
(Schol., Oct. 1, 1927), was acquitted by a 
verdict directed by the judge on account of 
the expiration of the statute of limitation in 
the case and the failure of the prosecution 
to prove concealment of the crime. His guilt 
was neither established or disproved, and 
he refuses to resign his office. 
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To Tue Eprror: 

In the third paragraph of his article en- 
titled “The Last of the Victorians” (February 
4 issue), Mr. O'Neill refers to Shakespeare’s 
burial in Westminster Abbey. I think this is 
a misstatement, as it is generally conceded 
that Shakespeare is buried in the chancel of 
Holy Trinity Church, Stratford, where his 
famous epitaph restrains his admirers from 
moving him to the Abbey. 

—R. Gordon Reed, 
Waverly, New York. 

(The above letter is typical of a half-dozen 
complaints from eagle-eyed readers on the 
same point. Of course, they are right. Mr. 
O’Neill and the Editors plead guilty to a 
slip of the typewriter, and must have been 
in a state of trance when that paragraph 
slipped by. Shakespeare is buried at Strat- 
ford, and it is only his statue that looks down 
upon the Poet's Corner at Westminster. The 
ascription of the epitaph, “Good frend, for 
Iesus’ sake forbeare,” etc., to Shakespeare's 
authorship is considered doubtful. Further- 
more, Burns and Goldsmith are in no better 
case, Burns being buried at Dumfries, Scot- 
land, and Goldsmith at Temple Church, Lon- 
don. They also have busts in the Poet's 
Corner. We congratulate the students who 
detected this error.—Ed.) 

Qo 
To Tue Eprtor: 

I presume you have received my order for 
fourteen subscription renewals. I hope you 
understand what a compliment this is. Our 
course in English does not prescribe the use 
of a magazine at all in the semester about 
to bégin. Therefore the renewals by fourteen 
individual students mean that they are us- 
ing their own pocket money to subscribe for 
The Scholastic for pleasure alone. Isn’t that 
something ? —Alice L. Wood, 

Western High School, Washington, D. C. 
To Tue Epitor: 

In the January 21 issue of The Scholastic, 
the debate, “Shall Motorists Carry Compul- 
sory Liability Insurance?” shows four illus- 
trations indicating different types of acci- 
dents and mentions that the driver of one 
car was—a woman. 

We wish to know why no mention is made 
of the carelessness of the men drivers in the 
other three accidents? Not only in The 
Scholastic, but in practically every . other 
magazine and newspaper is this mention of 
the carelessness of women drivers over-em- 
phasized. The “co-eds” appeal to you for a 
square deal. —Gladis Parker, 
Bridgeport (lilinois) Township High School. 


(Don’t shoot! We won't do it again! 
It’s just a bad habit that men have. For 
statistics prove that women are safer drivers. 
The Better Trafic Committee of Allegheny 
County (Pennsylvania) reports that of 177 
fatal automobile accidents in 1927, not one 
was caused by a woman driver. Our apolo- 
gies to all “co-eds.”—Ed.) 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


America and France Sign Advanced Arbitration Treaty; Argentines Clash with U. S. Delegates 
on Tariff; British Parliament to Grant “Flapper Suffrage” 


The Treaty with France 


Long ago the Department of State 
found to its sorrow that it could not 
secure the approval of the United 
States Senate to a thorough-going ar- 
bitration treaty. The Senate, when 
confronted with such an agreement, im- 
mediately became a mad bull in a china 
shop. After a number of such treaties 
had been shattered beyond recognition 
the State Department 
learned to negotiate treat- 
ies with two characteris- 
tics. In the first place nu- 
merous exceptions were 
made to the matters which 
were to be arbitrated, and 
in the second place the 
agreements provided that 
each time there was to be 
an arbitration a new treaty 
must be negotiated and ap- 
proved by the Senate. 


The recently signed 
treaty with France con- 
forms to the American 
type. The agreement pro- 
vides for the arbitration of 
those disputes which arise 
under claims of right which 
are “justifiable in their 
nature by reason of being 
susceptible of decision by 
the application of the prin- 
ciples of law or equity.” 
What disputes are to come 
within that classification is a question 
which the Senate will debate in each 
case. There are four classes of disputes 
which the treaty sets forth as not sub- 
ject to arbitration: (a) those which are 
domestic in character; (b) those involv- 
ing the interests of third parties; (c) 
those affecting the Monroe Doctrine; 
and (d) those which affect the obli- 
gations of France to the League of Na- 
tions. 

The treaty succeeds the expiring 
Root-Jusserand Treaty of 1908 and is, 
if anything, an improvement over the 
former compact. The 1908 agreement 
made exceptions of disputes affecting 
the “vital interests, the independence 
or the honor of the two contracting 
states.” That sweeping exception, which 
probably included every dispute of im- 
portance, was the bane of arbitration 
treaties, and it is to be hoped that it 


will stay in the discard. 

The new treaty recognizes the appli- 
cation of the Bryan treaty of 1914 to 
all disputes which are not to be arbi- 
trated. The Bryan treaty provides for 
an investigation by a commission of 
inquiry of all controversies which are 
not otherwise settled. During the 
period of investigation, which is to be 
completed within one year, the two 
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The procession to Parliament and the King’s speech from the throne is 
always the occasion for medieval pomp and ritual. 


parties are not to resort to force. This 
treaty provides a salutary cooling-off 
period which probably will bring about 
a pacific settlement of the dispute. The 
Bryan inquiry method is not arbitra- 
tion, and there is no obligation upon 
the parties to accept the findings of the 
investigating commission. However, as 
it applies to all disputes which are not 
otherwise adjusted, it is an important 
and valuable part of our machinery of 
peace. 


Mopping Up at Havana 


The Sixth Pan-American Conference 
at Havana (which has now adjourned) 
dealt with numerous matters in which 
conflicts of opinion were unavoidable. 
An outstanding dispute occurred in the 
latter part of the conference over the 
proposal of Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon 
of Argentina to remove tariff restric- 


tions against inter-American trade. Dr, 
Pueyrredon sought to have a declara- 
tion against trade barriers inserted in 
the preamble to the treaty on the or- 
ganization of the Pan-American Union, 
The plan, it is believed, was prompted 
by the desire of Argentinians to remove 
tariffs against their beef and grain. In 
espousing the plan Dr. Pueyrredon 
emphasized the feeling of brotherhood 
between American coun- 
tries, and said that high 
trade barriers are not com- 
patible with the spirit of 
Pan-Americanism. 


The American delega- 
tion was opposed to the 
Pueyrredon suggestion. 
Mr. Hughes pointed out 
that the fixing of tariff 
duties is one of the attri- 
butes of sovereignty and 
that the Pan-American 
union should not seek to 
interfere with the sover- 
eignty of its members. 
With the exception of the 
Argentine delegation, all 
of the representatives stood 
by the United States on 
this issue and the treaty 
was approved without re- 
ferring to tariff barriers 
in deference to Dr. Pueyr- 
redon, who resigned his 
post on the delegation. 

In thus opposing interference with 
tariffs the United States was revers- 
ing a previous position taken at the 
First Pan-American Conference in 
Washington in 1889-1890. At that time 
the United States proposed a customs 
union or free trade area for the Amer- 
icas_ and complained bitterly against 
the tariffs which South American coun- 
tries levied against its products. The 
purpose at that time was to obtain the 
adoption of a plan which would give to 
American exporters an advantage over 
Europeans in the South American 
markets. The plan failed. In the inter- 
vening years the international commer- 
cial policy of the United States has 
changed from one of seeking special 
favors to one of demanding equality of 
treatment in tariff matters. According- 
ly the present policy will allow of no 
customs agreements applying only as 
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between the American countries. 
The right of the United States to 
maintain its own immigration restric- 


tions likewise was the cause of some 
~ontroversy. A resolution was proposed 
providing that no country should apply 
quota restrictions to immigrants from 
another American country. The pur- 


gates 


de. Dr, pose no doubt was to prevent the ap- 
eclara- J plication of the quota provisions of the 
rted in immigration -law of the United States 
the or-@ to Latin American immigrants. The 


Union. 
ompted 
remove 
ain. In 
yrredon 
1erhood 

coun- 
it high 
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United States, however, announced 
definitely that despite the action of the 
conference it must consider its immigra- 
tion policy to be its own affair. 


Sandino the Elusive 


Driven from his citadel at El Chi- 
pote (Schol., Feb. 4), Sandino has 
turned to playing a game of hide and 
seek with the American marines. Re- 
cently his band invaded the rich coffee 
region near Matagalpa and “requisi- 
tioned” supplies from some of the plan- 
tations, American troops were at once 
moved to this vicinity only to find the 
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treme mobility of his forces and the 
rough nature of the country it is likely 


for some months. 


words “Protest against Marine Rule in 































—Byck in Brooklyn Times. 
GUESS HE’LL NEVER GROW TO LIKE IT 


rebel leader had vanished. With the ex- 


that he will be able to avoid capture 


Meanwhile Sandino sympathizers in 
the United States have had a minor 
clash with the government. Stickers to 
be placed upon envelopes bearing the 


Nicaragua” were printed and sold by 
the “All-American Anti-Imperialistic 
League.” This device for criticizing 
the policy of the administration was, 
however, abruptly stopped by the post- 
al authorities, who returned mail car- 


rying the stickers to the senders. The 
ruling of Solicitor Donnelly of the Post 
Office Department prohibiting the pass- 
age of the letters in the mail was up- 
held by Postmaster General New. “It 
is a manifest absurdity to permit politi- 
cal agitators and advocates of various 
governmental policies to utilize the 
United States mails to propagandize 
the public,” said Mr. New. Officials of 
the League intend to obtain a mandam- 
us in the courts, 


The Indian Hartal 


Mobs, rioting and national demon- 
strations greeted the arrival in India 
of the British Commission which has 
been sent to determine the fitness of In- 
dia for further self government. (Schol. 
Feb. 18, p. 16.) The general strike or 
hartal which was planned for the oc- 
casion was carried out with only par- 
tial success, according to news reports. 
The commercial classés mainly refused 
to enter the strike. There were never- 
theless some popular demonstrations. 
In Bombay the crowd pressed near the 
docks as the commission landed and 
shouted “Go back! Go back!” In Cal- 
cutta the students, incensed at the fail- 
ure of the tram drivers to strike, at- 
tacked them with bricks and sent a 
dozen to the hospital. In Madras the 
police fired on the crowd. One was 
killed and many others injured. Sir 
John Simon, chairman of the commis- 
sion, on his arrival at Delhi, let it be 
known that a commission of seven In- 


dian leaders would be invited to coop-. 


erate in his investigation. 


The King Opens Parliament 


Amid glittering pageantry King 
George V opened the British Parlia- 
ment with the usual address from the 
throne, which was, of course, prepared 
for him by the ministers of the Bald- 
win Government. His Majesty stated 
that his government has under consid- 
eration a treaty of arbitration with the 
United States. (This treaty is probably 
modeled upon the French treaty ex- 
plained above.) He also announced that 
a bill will be introduced to lower the 
voting age of women to twenty-one 
years as in the case of men, 


Foreign Notes 


Some agitation for autonomy has been con- 
ducted since the war in Alsace, or the De- 
partment of Bas Rhine, as it is now called. 
The French Government has taken action to 
suppress the movement by arresting some of 
the leaders and suppressing certain news- 
papers. On a recent visit to the department 
Premier Poincare declared that the agitators 
are only a small minority, consisting of un- 
desirables, 








































Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon, resigned head of 
Argentine delegation at Havana, and candi- 


date for the Argentine presidency. 
A new drive upon Peking is being planned 


by the Nanking Government in China, and 
General Chiang Kai-shek is busy in his at- 
tempt to secure the cooperation of other fac- 
tions. It is expected that Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, the “Christian General,” 
Hsih-shan, the “model” governor of Shansi, 
will assist the Nanking troops in the cam- 
paign. 


and Yen 


Disarmament is on the way. A report of 


three rapporteurs, which is to precede the ac- 
tion of the Committee on 
Security, which will prepare projects for the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, which 
is to make ready the way for a Disarmament 
Conference, which will draft a treaty which 
will be presented to the principal powers for 
acceptance, has just been made. The Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Security will now 
consider the report at Geneva. Thus the 
merry-go-round goes on. 


Arbitration and 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The first contests in the 1928 Olympic 
games, which will be held at Amsterdam 
this summer, were the winter sports at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. The exhausting ski races 
were won by Sweden and Norway, the 1500- 
meters skating by Thunberg of Finland, and 
the 10,000-meters skate by Jaffee of America, 
after a protest against cancellation of the 
race on account of soft ice. 

Col. William Mitchell, deposed air chief, 
is attempting to raise $10,000,000 to found 
a “National University of Aeronautics.” 

Walter Damrosch, the veteran orchestra 
conductor, is conducting a series of “sample 
concerts” with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, broadcast by the National Radio 
Broadcasting Company, and designed to ap- 
peal to children of grammar and high school 
grades. 


Tihe centenary of the birth of George Mere- 
jith, the great Victorian novelist, was cele- 
brated in all parts of the English-speaking 
world on February 13. 


The 1927 Harvard Advertising Awards 
founded by Edward Bok, were presented. 
The gold medal for distinguished advertis- 
ing service went to James H. McGraw, presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Beautiful colored pictures of birds and 
other bird study material are available to 
schools through the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Interesting national contests open to high 
echool students include: 

Woman’s Home Companion offers prizes 
totalling $1000 for the best production by a 
secondary school of one of fifty plays chosen 
by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Address 
Drama Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

World Essay Contest for 1928 of the 
American School .Citizenship League for best 
essays on “Each Nation’s Contribution to the 
World.” Address Dr, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass. 

Photographic Competition for Amateurs on 
safety subjects. Address Photo Contest Secre- 
tary, National Safety Council, 108 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas A. Edison, cutting a 6-foot birthday 
cake, with 81 electric candles for eadwof his 
81 years, (See page 14.) 











—Weed in New York World. 
“CAN SPRING BE FAR BEHIND?” 


Fifteen hundred electrical engineers gath- 
ered in New York City and a similar group 
of their colleagues in London held a joint 
session by radiotelephone, heard addresses 
and applause from both sides of the ocean, 
and took a vote across the sea. A British 
engineer presided, and Sir Oliver Lodge was. 
among the speakers. 


= 
Oo 


The estate of James B. Duke, the late to- 
bacco magnate, lost a suit by jury verdict for 
an award of $8,000,000 to George D. Haskell 
for damages in a breach of contract on alu- 
minum developments. It is the largest verdict 
ever awarded to an individual, and the Duke 
appeal will be argued by Charles E. Hughes. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, having @i- 
umphantly flown home to St. Louis from Ha- 
vana at the completion of his Latin-American 
tour, was asked by Secretary of War Davis 
to cease long flights because of his value to 
the nation. Lindy courteously declined to 
change his ways, declaring that he takes no 
unnecessary risks. He set out soon after on a 
series of flights on his old air-mail route 
from St. Louis to Chicago. 

oO 

Thirty-nine out of 51 men trapped by fire 
in the Hollinger mine, Ontario, largest gold 
mine in America, were killed. Rescue work- 
ers with apparatus rushed from Toronto and 
Pittsburgh were able to save twelve. 

The heroic work of Col. David DuBose 
Gaillard, engineer in charge of the excava- 
tion of the Panama Canal cut, formerly 
known as the Culebra Cut, which now bears 
his name, was honored by a tablet on the 
hill above the cut unveiled by his widow 
and Army officials. 

Grace Moore, another American girl, from 
Jellico, Tennessee, made her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York as 
Mimi in La Boheme. She is 27 years old and 
worked up from a country church choir 
through musical comedy. 








A Key to Pronunciation 


Page 2: Goya y Lucientes (Go-yah ee Loo-thee- 
en-tace). 

Page 15: Dieudonne Costes 
Koast). LeBrix (Luh Bree). 


Page 22: Jusserand (Zhuess-rahng). 


(Dyeuh-dun-nay 





THE SCHOLAssic 
_ Deaths of the Month 


Atvorp, CLarence A., 59, Jan. 27, American 
historian and university professor, editor 
of many historical documents, and author 
of “The Mississippi Valley in British Poli- 


Bassett, JOHN Spencer, 61, Jan. 27, Secre- 
tary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. Killed in street-car accident. Widely 
known as educator and writer, authority on 
Southern history, professor of history at 
Smith College. + 

BarTOLEONI, Kinc CHARLES, Jan. 31, ruler of 
the world’s smallest kingdom, Tavolaro, a 
tiny island off the eastern coast of Sar- 
dinia. 

Fipicer, Dr. JOHANNES, 60, famous for re- 
search work on cancer, winner of the No- 
bel Prize for medicine in 1926. 

Foy, Eppie, 71, Feb. 16, famous stage come- 
dian and actor. Started acting at the age 
of eight, was on the professional stage for 
fifty-seven years. Father of the “Seven Lit- 
tle Foys” and hero of the Chicago Iroquois 
Theatre fire. 

Gress, WIniFrep STUART, 56, Feb. 9, well- 
known dietician, editor of the American 
Food Journal. 

Grirris, Rev. WiLtiAM EL.iot, 85, Feb. £ 
first foreign advisor of the Japanese Goy 
ernment on education, authoritative auth » 
and lecturer on Japan, organized the first 
public schcols on the west coast of Japan 
in 1870. 

Jennincs, HucH Amsrose (“Hughey”), 58, 
Feb. 1, famous first as one of greatest short- 
stops in baseball, later became manager of 
Baltimore Orioles and Detroit Tigers. Won 
three pennants with Detroit. Field manager 
of New York Giants. 

LORENTZ, PRoressoR HENDRIK, 75, Feb. 5, 
Dutch physicist, advanced, with Sir Joseph 
J. Thomson the electron theory. Shared 
Nobel prize for physics in 1902. Held chair 
of Mathematical Physics at University of 
Leyden. 

Potruier, ARAM J., 73, Feb. 4, seven times 
Governor of Rhode Island, was first per- 
son of French-Canadian birth to become 
governor of any state. 

Witkinson, MArcuerire, Jan. 11, American 
poet and writer of books on poetry. Editor 
of New Voices, an anthology. 

WILLIAMS, FREDERICK WELLS, 71, Jan. 23, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
College of Yale-in-China, author of several 
books on China. 

WuiaMs, TALcort, 78, Jan. 24, first director 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University. 











Sergeant Herbert Smith, U. S. Army, who 
made a perfect score on both the mental and 
physical tests, eating a “balanced” meal. 
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“Shamateur” Tennis.—The officials of the 
U. S. Lawn Tennis Association receive no 
salaries. The star players receive nothing 
but expenses. Nevertheless they live well, and 
the publicity they receive is worth thousands 
in their own businesses. Tennis is hopelessly 
commercialized, says this writer, and should 
frankly admit its professional status. (“The 
Lawn Tennis Industry,” by John R. Tunis, 
Harpers, February.) 


Tips for Business Girls—Why do few 
women rise high in the business world? Not 
because they lack ability and industry, but 
chiefly because they have not learned to play 
the game impersonally, and they are weak 
on “stick-to-it-iveness.” (“Are Women a Suc- 
cess in Business?” by Dorothy Dunbar Brom- 
ley, Harpers, February.) 











An Epochal Hoax.—If you have read 
Henry Fairfield Osborn’s Men of the Old 
Stone Age, you will enjoy reading about a 
“discovery” in prehistoric archeology that has 
excited France as nothing since the Dreyfus 
case. The Glozel relics have been declared 
spurious by an international committee, yet 
many scientists still think them genuine. 
Gamins on the streets of Paris fight about 
them. Two leading scholars here give both 
sides of the great dispute. (“The Glozel Af- 
fair,” by A. Audollent and Sir Arthur Ev- 
ans, The Living Age, February 15.) 


The Battle of Chicago.—Are our authors 
of school history textbooks corrupted by Brit- 
ish gold? Is there an organized propaganda 
to teach us false ideas about the Revolution 
and other American traditions? In Current 
History for February, Mayor William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago debates the question 
with his historian opponents, Rupert Hughes, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Dana C. Munro, and 
others. 


The Chinese Washington.—The Father of 
Chinese Nationalism was and is the famous 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, for his influence is even 
more powerful today than in his life. Sena- 
tor Hiram Bingham describes Sun’s will as 
“New China’s Political Bible” (Foreign Af- 
fairs, January). 


Revising Lincoln.—The South has always 
respected the War President. They believed 
him mistaken and implacable in starting the 
war. But they admired his spirit of “malice 
toward none.” It is well for Northerners to 
acquire the kind of perspective that this 
Southern writer gives. (“A Southerner Views 
Lincoln,” by Archibald Rutledge, Scribner’s, 
February.) 


A New Kind of War.—A war more im- 
portant than that against any foreign country 
is being waged by the Department of Agri- 
culture against crop-destroying insects. Every 
year the damage wrought by these insects 
nullifies the labors of a million men. The 
gypsy moth, the corn-borer, and the boll- 
weevil, are formidable and cunning foes in 
this war. (“The Greatest War of All Time,” 


by M. K. Wisehart, American Magazine, 
March.) 


“We.”—More than 20,000 miles were cov- 
ered by Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh on his 
air tour of the United States in the Spirit of 
St. Louis. Forty-eight states and eighty-two 
cities were visited, every one on schedule 
time. Some striking aerial photographs illus- 
trate this record of the tour. (“Seeing Amer- 
ica with Lindbergh,” by Lieutenant Donald 
E. Keyhoe, National Geographic Magazine, 
January.) 


Soothing Books.—Books that make the 
reader forget his everyday associations and 
cares—detective stories and tall tales of ad- 
venture—are favorites of many people. 
Woodrow Wilson was a devotee of detective 
stories, his favorite being Fletcher’s The 
Middle Temple Mystery. The author fur- 
nishes a list of the best of these books, with 
summaries of their plots. (“Books of Escape,” 
by Emily Newell Blair, Good Housekeeping, 
February.) 


Funny Business.—The hardest thing in the 
world to define is humor. What is uproar- 
iously funny to one person, may be tragic to 
another. Corey Ford, himself a well known 
humorist, discusses the work and attitudes of 
some American humorists and comic artists, 
among them Percy Crosby, Robert Benchley, 
Don Marquis, and Herriman, the originator 
of “Krazy Kat.” (“Ha-Ha-Ha-Ha-Ha,” by 
Corey Ford, Vanity Fair, February.) 


a icap.—The child born 
deaf, or the person stricken with deafness, is 
no longer as seriously handicapped as he used 
to be. At Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, the deaf person’s sense of hearing is 
stimulated, and he is taught to speak clearly, 
with good articulation and inflection. (““Teach- 
ing the Deaf to Hear,” by Herminie Neus- 
tadtl, Surwey, February 15.) 


War!—All wars must have their corres- 
pondents, and the petty warfare in Nicaragua 
is no exception. Carleton Beals is the first 
foreign correspondent to reach Sandino, the 
“bandit” leader of Nicaraguan Nationalists. 
Adventure as well as a sympathetic picture of 
Sandino awaits the reader of his series of 
articles from the “front” appearing in the 
Nation. (February 22 and following issues.) 


Here’s to Crime!—William Rose Benet 
looks at the detective stories of recent months 
and writes an amusing and (we hate this 
word but must use it) instructive tale. (Sa/- 
urday Review of Literature, February 18.) 


Treed by ts.—How it feels to be up 
a tree that is being charged by a column of 
250 African elephants. J. L. Clark gives you 
the creeps in the March Asia. 


Princess or Peasant?—John R. Colter writes 
a defense of Anastasia von Tchaikovsky, who 
claims to be the daughter of the late Czar 
and Czarina of Russia. Anastasia is now in 
the United States. Naturally, where there is 
room for doubts, some will believe her, others 
will call her insane. (Nation, February 22.) 


Over the Bounding Main.—Without funds 
for a de-luxe trip around the world, Captain 
Harry Pidgin decided to build his own boat, 
the “Islander.” It cost him $1000 and a year 
and a half of hard work. In this thirty-four- 
foot yawl-rigged craft he made his solitary 
way from California ‘through all the seven 
seas, and back to his starting-point, a voyage 
of nearly 27,000 miles. (“Around the World 
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in the Islander,” by Captain Harry Pidgin, 
National Geographic, February.) 


Business and Government.—The much 
maligned business man is presented here from 
a new point of view. The author believes 
that the world needs the training that busi- 
mess men have been getting. Government 
has become more and more a matter of busi- 
ness, but the attempts of professional law- 
makers to grapple with the problems of 
business are laughable. He thinks that both 
domestic government and world _ politics 
would profit by some of the direct and prac- 
tical methods that characterize a going busi- 
ness. (“Business the Civilizer,” by Ernest 
Elmo Calkins, Atlantic Monthly, February.) 























DOUGLAS F. MINER 


Douglas F. Miner had already made a 
name as a lab worker before he came 
to Westinghouse. Now at thirty-three 
he’s in charge of experiments at our en- 
gineering, high power and high voltage 
laboratories, with a staff of twenty-five 
to direct. 


He can unleash artificial lightning of 
5,000,000 horsepower in 5/1000 of a 
second. At his bidding the world’s larg 
est single-unit transformer will step 
current up to a million and a quarter 
volts. 








There is a practical reason for these 
super-tests—for this equipment in ad 
vance of what the world uses now in 
its daily work. This, for instance, is 
frequently the attitude of a central sta 
tion customer: “Of course your appa 
ratus meets our needs today—takes 
every test to which we can put it now. 
But what of 1950? Will this insulation 
stand the load we will use then? And 
how many volts will these arresters 
bear?” 


They come to Miner for the answer. He 
gets it from the laboratories. He pro- 
duces under a roof the same conditions 
which nature or time may be holding 
in store for Westinghouse equipment. 
Such is the pioneering of Westinghouse 
Laboratory Engineers. They are “ex- 
perimenting in the tomorrow’’—the step 
between research and application. 


“Where do young college graduates 
get when they enter a large indus- 
trial organization?’ is a question 


that is frequently asked. This and 
other advertisements relate the prog- 
ress made by college men who came 
with Westi 

ten years, 


mghouse during the past 
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Classified rates, 15¢ per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 





STAMPS AND COINS 





100 VARIETIES. Many Pictorials. Persia, 
Nyassa, Cochin. 15 Approvals. Premiums. 
BRUCE, 2518 154% St., Calgary, Canada. 





BOYS—BIG BARGAINS IN STAMPS— 
25 different British colonies, 100 different 
world, packet hinges, and one approval book 
with spaces for 100 stamps, for only one 
dime to approval applicants. J. W. DUMAS, 
Box 203, Austin, Texas. 





1000 DIFFERENT Stamps, 75c; 500 differ- 
ent, 35c; 1000 mixed, 35c; 1000 hinges, 10c. 
M. EVANS, Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





UNITED STATES—Fifty different, no cur- 
rent issues, 10c to approval applicants. Big 
lists freee FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





101 STAMPS FREE! Postage 2c. 500 diff. 
25c. 1000 diff. 75c. 2000 diff. $2.75. JOHN- 
SON STAMP CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 





STAMP BARGAINS—Mozambique No. 17, 
19-22, Cat. $2.45; Net $.75. Uruguay No. 
507-10, Cat. $1.04; Net $.40. L. J. KEN- 
NEY, 354 Continental Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Mystic’s “‘Queer Country”’ Packet!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 





San Marino Thind Siam 

Antioquia Kenya Uganda Sierre Leone 
Congo Lebanon Tanganyika 
Cyprus Monaco Trinidad Tobago 
Fiji Islands North Borneo Ubangi 

Gwalior Nyassa Upper Volta 
Hyderabad St. Thomas Prince Wallis Futuna 
Iceland Alaouites E. Roumelia 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘“‘freak countries’’ and make 
your friends envious! Price only 10c to approval appli- 
eants, Write TODAY. 

Mystic Stamp Company, (Dept. 2) Camden, New York 





Contest No. 10 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me™ 
Contest No, 10 is awarded to Anne 
Gordon Boyce, Bryn Mawr College, 
Baltimore, Maryland, whose essay on 
Eugene O'Neill is printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Ottomar Schaefer, Mt. Clemens 
(Mich.) High School; Norman Daly, 
St. Rosalia High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Margaret A. Murphee, Seton High 
School, Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mary Irene Kroll, Topeka (Kan.) 
Catholic High School; Pauline Water- 
— Aquin High School, Freeport, 
Il. 


The “Name Me” Contest appear- 
ing in every issue of The Scholastic is 
open to all secondary school students. 
The correct name must be accompanied 
by an essay on the subject not exceed- 
ing 100 words. 











Eugene Gladstone O'Neill 


By Anne Gordon Boyce 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 


UGENE O- 

NEILL, son of 
an actor, is one of 
the greatest living 
playwrights. His 
plays—all of which 
are powerful, some 
poignantly distress- 
ful, others merely 
morose — range 
from the field of 
realism to that of 
satire. Adhering to a straightforward 
style peculiarly his own, he endeavors 
to give in his writings a background 
of the “conflicting tides in the soul of 
man” in proportion to the living drama 
of his characters, so that it is always 
mystically within them, forcing itself 
through them to expression in mysteri- 
ous words and actions, which they do 
not themselves understand. All his 
characters are miserable creatures of 
fate. 





Eugene O'Neill 








600 DIFFERENT stamps 50c; 1100, $1.00. 
FRED ONKEN, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn. 





SET 9 EGYPT KING FUAD, 1 5c. Big illus- 
trated price lists freee ONTARIO STAMP 
CO., Box 444, Toronto, Ont. 





FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Ill 
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MUSIC 





LEARN MUSIC—EBY’S EASY WAY 
No-Pressure Methods 

Cornet $1.00 Saxophone $1.50 

Clarinet $1.50 Trombone $1.50 

Virtuose Music School, Dept.54, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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C. K. GROUSE CO., (2 Bruce Ave., North Atticbore, Mass. 
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NAME ME! 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, March 13, 1928 





1. My ancestor, Increase Mather, prepared 
the first. American work on a subject which 
was later to be my special concern; as a 
small boy I watched the building of Bunker 
Hill Monument through my father’s telescope; 
I arrived at my particular science through 
an apprenticeship in civil engineering and 
architecture. 

2. I became attached to Harvard Univer- 
sity without the formality of a college de- 
gree and my original scientific investigation 
earned me honorary degrees from Harvard, 
Princeton, Michigan and Wisconsin Univer- 
sities as well as from both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England. 

3. The first practical problem I solved was 
to establish an accurate time service for the 
district where I worked, which was later de- 
veloped to standardize time throughout the 
United States and other countries. 

4. The last twenty-five years of my life 
were devoted to the discovery of the scien- 
tific laws governing a means of motion 
Against my personal desire I was persuaded 
to construct the mechanism to render my 
purely scientific studies utilitarian. Its appar- 
ent failure and the ensuing ridicule embit- 
tered the final year of my life. 

5. I had an intense love of history and of 
literature. I knew Thomas Carlyle and pos 
sessed a number of Borrow’s original manv- 
scripts. The author of Borrow’s life consult- 
ed me constantly. My favorite quotation was 
that by Wordsworth commencing, “Who is 
the Happy Warrior?” My favorite subjects 
for social conversation were children and 
fairy tales. 
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this war. (“The Greatest War of All Time,” of nearly 27,000 miles, ("/iround the World — 









































_ Not Enough Hot Water to Go’ Round 


prepared 
ct which 
f Bunker If the hot water runs out before little Tommy's had his face 
— washed, revolt will be sure and terrible. 
~s & — or if Mother “just can’t bake a good cake in that oven” ~ 
| Univer well, Mother won't be the only one to suffer. 
lege de- y 
uatignten — or if Father's trying to figure out what kind of heating system 
| Univer: to put in that new house, chances are he's a little bewildered. 
ind Cam- 
saved was a TRL oat 
‘e for the 
tome & CHEER UP! OUR GAS APPLIANCE SPECIALIST 
pon © has solved greater problems than these. Upon call, he will 
f my life visit your home, investigate your present equipment, make 
the scien- . ; : 
& moti recommendations, quote prices on new appliances, and, 
motias q P ppt 
a if you wish, arrange for purchase, terms and installation. 
Its appar- e . ; 
eden: ( His services are free. You are under no obligation to | 
ry and buy. The Gas Appliance Specialist awaits your call! a 
and pos 
nal manv 
sul . 
ge Just Call Grant.7600, Line 302 
“Who is give your name and address, 
en al and ask to have an appliance 





specialist call at your home. 


EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY 


“You Can Do It Better With Gas” 
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Keep a Record of your 
Achievements in 


High School 


ON'T let these joyous high school days 
D pass without a permanent record of 

them, to take to college, and to keep 
for life. It will be a constant source of fun 
and happy memories, in all your years to 
come! And don’t think that it will do you 
any harm in college, or out in the world, to 
let folks know that you were active and 
capable in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 


is the answer! 


Ideal Arrangement 


You'll get a big kick out of your MEM Book, now 
and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your 
High School days. There is a place for news clippings, 
for snapshots, dance programs, autographs, wise cracks, 
pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing) 

eEach section is beautifully illustrated, and is on the 

right paper for writing, or for mounting photos, or 
for clippings. You'll like the completeness, the “*handi- 
ness’ of the way it’s planned. 


Handsome Binding 


It is a beautiful book, too, 10x 12 inches, 100 pages 
of heavy paper. Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) 
leather fabric boards, and tied with silk cords in your 
school colors. Your name and that of your school 
stamped in gold on the cover (for a trifle extra). It 
is individual, personal, good looking. 


Presto! and It’s All There 


The ‘“‘secret section’’ is a wow! You write all the 
secret dope you care to, in invisible ink (a free bottle 
with every book), and when the time comes you can 
make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until 
you want them. 


Price $2.00 Prepaid 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or 
Money Order. 





MYMEMO CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


931 Wabash Bldg., 


T emclose Senna for which send me 
avwmvmmenwnmme MEM BOOK (S) at $2.00 a book. 
For embossing name (s) in gold I enclose an ex- 
tra twenty-five cents per book. Total $ 
Name 
Street Address... 


I prefer blue ( ) or maroon ( ) cover. 
Names of purehaser (s), name of school, and school 
colors should be plainly written on a separate sheet 








State 











and attached to this coupon. [Sch. 3-3-28] 





Poetry for the Unpoetical 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


ingly, just as the average reader de- 
mands prose prevailingly. They profit 
by prose now and then, just as, oc- 
casionally, he profits by poetry. We 
talk so much of the enormous growth 
of the mass of average readers in re- 
cent years that we forget the corres- 
ponding growth in the number of in- 
dividualities that are not average. Much 
modern poetry is written for such read- 
ers, for men and women whose minds 
are sensitive to intricate emotional ex- 
perience, who can and do respond to 
other-worldliness, to the subtly roman- 
tic, the finely aesthetic, and the intri- 
eately ideal. They deserve whatever 
poetry they may desire. 

The highly personal lyric is prob- 
ably more perfected, more abundant, 
and more poignant in its appeal to liv- 
ing minds now than ever before in the 
history of our civilization. But it occu- 
pies only one province of poetry. A 
lover of poetry desires, far more keen- 
ly than the general reader, to have 
verse of his own day that is more 
Shakespearean, more Miltonic, more 
Sophoclean than this. He wants poetry 
that lifts spacious times into spacious 


verse, poetry that “enlumynes,” like. 


Petrarch’s “rhetorike sweete,”’ a race and 
a civilization. He desires, in addition to 
what he is already getting, precisely 
that poetry so universal in its subject- 
matter and its appeal which the gen- 
eral reader thinks he would read if he 
found it instead of “lyrical subleties” 
in his pages. 

Well, they do not get it very abund- 
antly today, let us admit the fact free- 
ly. But the fault is not altogether the 
poets’. The fault lies in the general 
reader himself, whose very opposition 
to poetry because it is poetry, makes 
him a difficult person to write for. 
Commercialized minds, given over to 
convention, denying their sentiment 
and idealism, or wasting them upon 
cheap and meretricious literature, do 
not make a good audience. Our few 
poets in English who have possessed 
some universality of appeal have had 
to make concessions. Kipling has been 
the most popular among good English 
poets in our time; but he has had to 
put journalism into much of his poetry 
in order to succeed. And Kipling is not 
read so much as a certain American 
writer who discovered that by writing 
verse in prose form he could make the 
public forget their prejudice against 
poetry and indulge their natural pleas- 
ure in rhythm and rhyme, 


—— 
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This circle may soon be broken. 4 
ferment, which in the ‘nineties stirred 
in journalism, and a decade later trans- 
formed our drama, is working now in 
verse. The poetical revival now upon 
us may be richer so far in promise than 
in great poetry, but is very significant, 
For one thing, it is advertising poetry, 
and since poetry is precisely what 
Shakespeare called it, caviar to the 
general—a special commodity for oe 
easional use—a little advertising will 
be good for it. Again, the verse that has 
sprung from the movement is much of 
it thoroughly interesting. Some of it is 
as bizarre as the new art of the futur 
ists and the vorticists; some is merely 
vulgar, some merely affected, some 
hopelessly obscure; but other poems, 
without convincing us of their great- 
ness, seem as original and creative as 
were Browning and Whitman in their 
day. Probably, like the new painting, 
the movement is more significant than 
the movers. 


Nevertheless, if one is willing to put 
aside prejudice, suspend judgment, and 
look ahead, vers libre, even when more 
libre than vers, is full of meaning— 
poetic realism, even when more real 
than poetry, charged with possibility. 
For with all its imperfections, much of 
this new poetry is trying to mean more 
than ever before to the general reader. 
I am not sure that democracy can be 
interpreted for him in noble poetry and 
remain the democracy he knows. And 
yet I think, and I believe, that, in his 
subconsciousness at least, he feels an 
intense longing to find the everyday 
life in which we all live—so thrilling 
beneath the surface — interpreted, 
swung into that rhythmic significance 
that will make it part of the vast and 
flowing stream of all life. I can tolerate 
many short, rough words in poetry, and 
much that we have been accustomed to 
regard as prose, on the way to such 1 
goal, 

For I honestly believe that it is bet- 
ter to read fantastic poetry, coarse 
poetry, prosaic poetry—anything but 
vulgar and sentimental poetry—than 
no poetry at all. To be susceptible to 
no revival of the vivid emotions of 
youth, to be touched by no thoughts 
more intense than our own, to be ac 
cessible to no imaginative interpretation 
of the life we lead—this seems to me 
to be a heavy misfortune. But to pos 
sess, as most of us do, our share of all 
these qualities, and then at no time, 
in no fitting mood or proffered oppor 
tunity, to read poetry—this can only 
be regarded as deafness by habit and 


blindness from choice, 
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Better Homes in America 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


contacts with growing things. Special 
provision must, of course, be made in 
such communities for the development 
of recreational and educational facil- 
ities accessible to all citizens. 

The development of giant power 
makes a program of this sort much 
more possible than it was twenty years 
ago, and a more complete development 
of labor exchange systems in urban 
centers listing industrial opportunities 
throughout the state will help to solve 
the problem of labor supply for em- 
ployers who see the importance of de- 
centralizing their industries. The fact 
that land and taxes and even building 
costs may be much lower in such out- 
lying areas will facilitate such de- 
centralization plans. 

The unit cost of building houses for 
employees can be kept relatively low 
because such houses can be contracted 
for by the hundred and the materials 
of construction can often be secured 
directly from the manufacturer in large 
quantities at the lowest market price. 
Experts have shown that there can be 
a saving of more than 20 percent in 
the cost of building houses where large 
numbers of them are built at a time in 
this way. For in addition to the savings 
in cost of materials, there are savings 
in the cost of land, in labor, and in the 
services of architects, contractors, en- 
gineers, lawyers and other specialists. 

One more thing is essential to the 
solution of the housing problem, name- 
ly, the education of our entire popula- 
tion—both home dwellers and home 
builders—in high standards for housing 
and home life. All persons should be 
informed as to what constitutes good 
architectural design, how to plan 
houses for comfort and convenience, 
how to arrange for planting about the 
home, how to plan for flower and vege- 


“BEFORE AND AFTER” 
IN HOUSING 


A shack at Mabelvale, 
Pulaski County, Arkansas 
(left), showing the un- 
desirable and insanitary 
that prevail 
in many rural communit- 


conditions 


ies. This house has been 

remodeled into a charm- 

ing small cottage (right) 
at very slight cost. 


table gardens, how to furnish homes 
attractively at low cost, how to borrow 
money for home building or for the 
purchase of a home, how to insure the 
home against fire and other risks, ete. 

This field of public education has 
been taken over by a national organi- 
zation known as “Better Homes in 
America,” of which Secretary Hoover 
is the president. It conducts annual 
campaigns involving contests for home 
improvement and the designing of at- 
tractive and inexpensive types of new 
or remodelled houses. Over 3600 com- 
munities took part in its program in 
1927 and approximately 4000 com- 
munities will be reached in its 1928 
campaign. It works through local vol- 
unteer committees of civic leaders, pa- 
rent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and civic-im- 
provement organizations, and in rural 
districts through the county home dem- 
onstration agents and home bureaus as 
well. This organization has stimulated 
the construction of home economics cot- 
tages for the training of school girls. 

The extension services of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and of our 
state agricultural colieges are fostering 
higher standards for rural homes. The 
Division of Building and Housing of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce is 
working to promote high standards of 
construction in our cities. The American 
Institute of Architects is contributing 
through the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau, a_ limited-dividend 
company which provides, at small cost, 
plans of three, four, five and six-room 
houses drawn by leading architects. 
This organization has branches in the 
leading cities. 

The significance of this educational 
enterprise is best expressed in the 
words of Secretary Hoover: 

“In the crowded life of today there is dan- 


ger that we may lose sight of high standards 
for the home and the stimulus they afford. 





We all do better when we have a high ideal 
to live up to. 

“To own a home and to make it conven- 
ient and attractive, a home where health and 


happiness, affection and loyalty prevail, 
brings out the best that lies in every member 
of the family, and means progress for the 
nation as a whole.” 
Reading List 
Anhals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Jan. 1914 (Housing and Town 


Planning). 3622 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Architects’ Smal! House Service Bureau. Plan 
Books for Home Builders, 1200 Second Ave., 


S., Minneapolis, Minn 

Aronovici, Carl. Housing and the Housing Prob 
lem. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1920 

Better Homes in America. Publications 1-15. 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Gray, Greta. House and Home, Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott Co, 1923. 

Housing Problems in America, 
Conference, 1911-1926. 

Magnusson, Leifur. Housing by Employers in 
The United States. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1919. 

Nolen, John. City Planning. 
pleton & Co. 1916. 

Taylor, Graham Romeyn. Satellite Cities. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1915 


National Housing 


New York, D. Ap- 


Van Rensselaer, Martha, Rose, Flora, & Canon, 
Helen. A Manual of Home-Making, New York, 
Macmillan Co. 1919. 

Veiller, Lawrence. A Model Housing Law, New 


York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 
Wood, Edith Elmer. The Housing of the Un- 


skilled Wage Earner. New York, Macmillan Co. 
1919, 


Songs of the Miners 
(Concluded from Page 12) 

Yet, having sprung from American 
soil and thrived in the peculiarly 
American atmosphere, this is essentially 
indigenous folklore. The silt, the black 
smoke, the stridor, the sting, the reck- 
less blood-spilling of one of the coun- 
try’s basic industries; and the heart- 
aches, wretchedness and agonies of a 
group of workingmen groping for the 
light—these are the qualities which 
weave themselves into the songs and 
ballads of the anthracite miner. Humor 
and satire now and then relieve the pic- 
ture of utter darkness. What makes 


them so unique—outside of their human 
touch—is this industrial permeation. 
Nowhere else, as far as I know, has 
there existed a similar seam of folk- 
lore, particularly one which has been 
developed, as in the anthracite region, 
by skilled manual workers, 
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The Freedom of John Peabody 
(Continued from Page 4) 


cross desife. 

He passed out into the sunlight. Beyond 
the grove he saw a scant patch of earth and 
a figure—Elsie MacFarland, Jean’s mother, 
planting her garden against the sky. He 
moved toward her. 

She looked up and put back the lock of hair 
that the wind blew in her eyes. The storms 
et aa the hair had not touched Elsie 

arland. She had Jean’s eyes and smile, 
with a deepening and steadfast look—the 
look Jean would bear in forty years. 

“We'll be getting a storm,” she said. 

“Think so?” He looked back of him— 
across the sunlit cliff. “It does not look like 
a storm.” 

“Tt’s the feel of the wind; there'll be a 
blow, I’m thinking. No rain maybe; but I’m 
getting my seeds in, on the chance. Jean’s 
coming to help me—when she’s packed your 
bag. We’re sorry you’re going.” 

“I must.” He looked stubbornly across the 
cliff. 

“That's right!” she nodded. “Go and have 
your play.” 

His play! He held the thought of the green- 
wood to him. No woman would understand. 

Her shrewd kindliness enfolded him. “You 
will be a different man when you’re coming 
back,” she said. 

“I am not coming back.” 

She did not reply. She bent again to her 
seeds. He watched her for a minute: strong 
like the earth she handled in her brown 
fingers, and quiet like the light in the cedar- 
grove .... He turned away and walked 
rapidly across the cliff, as if something sought 
to hold him; he must escape. 

He passed along the edge of the cliff and 
descended a sloping path at the farther end 
where the cliff dropped down and thrust out 
in a projection of broken rock to the sea. He 
had come here every day with Jean. Hardy 
cliff flowers grew in the crevices—bartsia, 
pimpernel, speedwell, blue like her eyes . . . 
He scanned the path ahead. It should be a 
pretty sketch for Jean, something she would 
like to put on her wall and live with. The 
curving path rounded a huge boulder, and he 
looked up. He stood gazing toward the great 
cliff that rose in sheer lonely height from 
the sea.... He stood holding his breath. 
The light on the face of the cliff was chang- 
ing, and the wall of block-like surfaces took 
on a look of grandeur. Curved in the ample 
sweep of some majestic ampitheatre, the sea- 
carved rocks rose tier on tier, block on block 
—the stalls of Titans, facing the sea. His 
breath caught. The cliff stood imperious. 

To seize the moment—the light that swept 
the headland! He looked down. Below him 
the rocks of the lower headland on which he 
stood sloped, jagged and broken, to the foot 
of the cliff. A steady foot would carry him 
down, and out to that projecting rock that 
faced the cliff. 

His eyes searched the pathless descent; his 
hand in his pocket was feeling for the strap 
that fastened easel and box to his back... 
With a little laugh he bounded down and 
remembered the many times Jean had pre- 
vented his scrambling down the zigzag rocks 
to the bottom of the cliff: ... Not safe! 
Sometimes, she had promised him, when wind 
and tide served, she would row him out to 
that rock that faced the cliff and he should 
make his sketch—if he would promise her 


not to go down by the rocks. He had prom- 
ised her. 

Well, promises were off! He leaped to a 
rock below. She should have a sketch of the 
great cliff frowning up from below—that 
she forbade him to take a risk for! Sliding 
now, scrambling and slipping down the fis- 
sured rock, testing each step of shale with 
his foot—like a flying figure of a dream he 
saw himself lose balance and recover, and 
leap again..... One more breath! 

He landed with a shaken laugh and ran 
along the seaweed surface, slipping and 
scrambling—out to the plateau of safety he 
had watched from above. 
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He turned and looked up. Above him rose 
the cliff, challenging. Below him around his 
rock washed the sea—kelp and seaweed rising 
with the tide and sucking downward with 
its withdrawal. He measured the great cliff— 
three hundred, four hundred feet, straight up 
from the scant foreground to the edge in the 
sun... . And the sea lapping its foot— 
the sea that could crumble but never wear 
it down .... He studied the towering rock. 
How catch in color that serene repose—strike 
off with a touch of his brush a million years? 

He set up his easel and canvas .... His 
fingers tingled; his heart was singing. Free- 
dom! He had cast out the last human call! 
He stood with the masters of the world be- 
fore the cliff! 

Swift lines, urging breath, incisive strokes 
—the stark cliff set in that tiny space, caught 
in a globule of matter, to light the world! 
He carried the torch ahead .... He would 
set it where other men must climb! 

He stood back from the picture and gazed. 
He stared at it whistling softly .... 

He turned and gasped and looked down. 
The tide had stolen on him; the lapping 
water was swirling about his rock. He 
glanced at the traceless path by which he 
had descended: a flood shut it off, too deep 
and swift to swim. Through the narrow 
channel between him and the foot of the cliff 
the water was pouring with swift rush. He 
packed his sketch with flying fingers and 
strapped the box on his back. The easel— 
he dared not risk it. He kicked it with his 
foot, and it fell into the sea; he saw it 
sucked back and tossed up once—and disap- 
pear. 

He drew a laughing breath, looking up to 
the stern face of the cliff. Did it think it 
could daunt him? He studied the surface with 
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sharp eye and put up a foot and mounted. 
He tested the next projection. He was cool 
now. He knew what he had to do—straight 
up—only a little leeway on one side or the 
other . . . . His sinews were iron! He won- 
dered coolly as he went whether any other 
man had done it—not likely! . . . . Not many 
fools in the world—to lose their wits for a 
little paint! . . . . Up another pull—sheer 
perpendicular climbing. An orgy of exulta- 
tion was in him as he mounted . . . . Free! 

Free as the gulls up there soaring above 
the cliff! He paused, noting how the great 
wings hung motionless. The wind must be 
rising to a gale—they seemed borne on a 
tide. 

He lifted himself steadily; the gulls were 
nearer now. He could see their breasts glis- 
ten; his eye measured the distance up to the 
edge of the cliff—fifty feet, seventy-five . . . 
He rested his fingers; they were beginning to 
feel the strain, but he had covered three- 
quarters of the way .... His eye glanced 
down over the rock he had scaled. 

The whole world was heaving in space . . . 

Slowly the fingers gripped the rock... . 
Steady! The space behind him was calling— 
trumpeting . . . . Steady—up! 

“Two times four are eight,” he said under 
his breath; “two times five are ten; two times 
six are twelve; two times seven are... ” 
The world grew steady and settled on its 
axis—he saw a boy at his desk in school, the 
wooden seats and the teacher’s kind face— 
she wore her hair in a braid.... 

“Two times eight are sixteen.” Flat sheer 
surface! He saw himself pressed against it 
in mid-air. Then it seemed to shake beneath 
him and he felt it crowding out ... And 
space off there—calling . . . One flying leap 
—his hurling body would be free! 

The irony of the thought wrenched a 
grunting laugh . . If he could get his 
fingers off that sucking rock! 


Then he knew—sheer terror pinned him 
to the face of the cliff! Only the suction of 
his tense nerveless fingers between him and 
space... . Free! 

A cry broke from him—and another. God! 
Would no one hear? 

A voice came—a call that thrilled him, 
running . . . The voice sailed on the wind: 

“Cling-ahold, John! Hold fast!” 


Cling hold! The nerveless fingers on the 
tiny projection could not loose their hold if 
they would ... The cliff was pressing out, 
pressing against him, pressing him off into 
space—crowding out, swelling to fling him 
into the abyss—pushing on spent fingers to 
let go and drop! 

“Hold fast, John!” The cry came again, 
and the wind caught it ironically and tossed 
it. It sailed in empty space ... She was run- 
ning on the cliff above—her voice drifting 
as she ran. 

A coil of rope hung from a great cedar; 
she caught it and wound it about the trunk. 
She drew a knot, testing it with set lips . . . 
More than one figure she had seen drawn 
up the face of the cliff with that rope— 
strength gone, finger-tips bleeding. 

She drew another knot and tested it and 
ran swiftly to a smaller tree at the edge of 
the cliff and passed it around the trunk... . 
Leaning over, she gauged the figure clinging 
to the face of the wall. The looped end of 
the rope swirled outward—caught by the 
wind—borne up . . . She dropped to her 
knees, her eyes on the figure. Her arm flung 
again with free swing—a twist of the wrist, 
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and the rope dropped on the shoulders—her 
eyes watched. 

“Slip your arm up, John! One arm—and 
the other! You can do it!” Did she know 
he could not move a finger—till the last 
plunge into space! The voice came down— 
coaxing, commanding. 

His lips were dry; he ran his tongue along 
them. He tested the fingers that clung to the 


“Look up, John!” He glanced above him. 
Her face, clear and homelike, was bending 
to the edge of the cliff. She was smiling... 
The tense fingers relaxed a breath—and she 
nodded quickly. “Now!” 

He felt the rope give—one arm reached up 
—the other .... The rope slipped down his 
body and tightened with a gentle pull. He 
drew breath. 

Above him he could hear her voice: 

“The one on the left there—yes! Then the 
next one and up/” 

The voice seemed to laugh and lift him. 
Fear dropped in the abyss .. . With Jean 
against the sky—with that tiny circle of rope 
shutting him off from space—he could climb 
forever! .... Hand over hand. He had only 
to put one hand over the other—then a foot 
up and another .. . He drew breath and came 
above the edge of the cliff and leaped . . . 
Danger fell back in space. 

She stood before him, the slackened rope 
in her fingers, her legs well apart, still 
braced, looking at him with her steady gaze. 

“That was a grand and foolhardy risk, my 
man!” she nodded . .. Far in the depths of 
her brimming eyes he saw the cedar-grove, 
brown and cool, and beneath the high flat 
roof of green he heard a bird singing... . 


— a Vs 2b ae SimUuiUSs they afford. 





Pror.: What is the best way of preventing 
disease from biting insects? 
FRESHMAN: Why not stop biting the in- 
sects ? a 
- 


Epiror: Who wrote these jokes? 
ContTRIBUTOR: I did, sir. 
Epitor: You must be older than I thought. 
—Irene Sylvester, 
Shelton (Conn.) High School. 


First Nut: How did you get that bump? 
Seconp Nut: Oh, that’s where a thought 
struck me. 
—Manuel Almes, 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a 
Hich: How many days in the year? 
Tone: 365. 
HicH: Name them. 
—Rose B. Elkin, 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Freshman translation of a latin sentence: 
Haec in Gallia est importantus—“Hike into 
Gaul; it’s important.” 


DY skilicd Manual workers, 
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Conducted by Abe Savage 


There is a club in New York devoted to 
the laziest men in the world. Any attempt on 
the part of a member to hurry is punishable 
with a fine. 

One day a member was seen driving by 
the club at a fast rate of speed. Summoned 
before the committee he excused himself by 
saying that he was too lazy to take his foot 
off the accelerator. 

—Mildred Rogers, 
Goose Creek (Texas) High School. 


Teacuer: What is pasteurized milk? 
ScHoLar: It is milk which is given by 
pastured cows. 
—Keith Frazee, 


Terra Alta (W.Va.) High School. 
o 


“As the railroad train was coming to a 
stop an old lady not used to traveling asked 
the conductor: “What door shall I get out 
by?” 

*«Bither door, madam,” he answered, “the 
train stops at both ends.” 

—Frances Greene, 
Endicott, N.Y. 

















A Matter of Pride— 
and Good Business, Too 


It is a matter of pride with many of the best known schools in and near 
| Pittsburgh that tlie illustrations in their School Annuals are “by Robert 
Rawsthorne Co.” Nor is pride the only reason why a large part of this 
business reaches us from the same schools, year after year. Editors and 
| staffs have learned, sometimes at the cost of much mental distress, that it 
pays to employ only artists and photo-engravers whose seemingly uncanny 
appreciation of the requirements of each individual publication is based on 
years of active experience. : 


We have been quite successful in the application of 
a very complete system of aids designed to lighten 
the labors of School Annual Editors and their Staffs. 

Our representative will be glad to-explain this serv- | 
ice locally without obligation. 


ROBERT RAWSTHORNE COMPANY 


Heeren Building - 8th & Penn - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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, The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Cover Design. Aragonese Dwarf. Goya is » 
particularly interesting painter to study at this 
time because he was one of the first painters who 
depicted the horrors of war instead of the glory. 
In an encyclopedia or an outline of art look up 
the story of the peasant hoy who ran away with 
bull-fighters and ended by becoming the most 
popular painter of the Spanish court in spite of 
the fact that he continually satirized both the 
King and the Church. When everyone else was 
in raptures over the antique, Goya anchored his 
paintings to nature. His Dona Isabel Corbo de 
Poscel looks like one of our girls wearing a 
Spanish shawl. Use the brief article on Goya, 
to interest the class in a painter who is being 
“revived” this year. 

Il. Dr. Canby, Maker of Standards. Too many 
boys and girls in high school think of their text- 
books in literature as mausoleums in which liter- 
ary men and all their works have been buried. 
Use this idea to tell the class about Dr. Canby, 
who talks about literature in the making and is 
making it himself. Here is an opportunity to 
know a great critic and writer while he is in his 
prime and very much alive. 

Ill. Poetry for the Unpeetical. Unless this 
essay is carefully read, it is as likely to be “cav- 
iar to the general” as is the poetry Dr. Canby is 
talking about. Shall we analyze it with a series 
of questions? In paragraph two Dr. Canby speaks 
of the average intelligent reader. Does he imply 
that the folk who in_earlier days made songs 
would not read poems today? What two attitudes 
toward what we ought to like and do like are 
pointed out in paragraphs 3 and 4? What does 
Dr. Canby mean by saying Americans like poetry 
“none too good?” What is the matter with a 
literary taste that prefers Longfellow before all 
other poets or that thinks Little Boy Blue a great 
masterpiece? Explain the meaning of the second 
sentence in paragraph 8. If you don’t quite 
understand, read the first paragraph of Arnold’s 
essay, “The Study of Poetry.” Some of you 
will like Arnold's poem called “The Buried Life.” 
Group paragraphs 9 to 13 together. Can you 
bring a poem to mind which illustrates the point 
that poetry is far more concentrated than prose? 
Why should we not all have the same taste in 
poetry? Why are folk who like no poetry be- 
nighted? Explain the statement “no true emotion 
is ever commonplace.” Why is a pretended emo- 
tion likely not only to be commonplace but senti- 
mental as well? What do we mean by calling a 
man a Philistine? Should one not read modern 
writers because he thinks he won’t like their 
work? In paragraph 17 explain “The modern 
lyric is untroubled by the social conscience” and 
the following sentence. Can you point out poems 
which illustrate these points? If we complain 
that there is not much good poetry being written 
today, what answers can you find in 18, 19 and 
20? Paragraph 21 gives us some reasons for 
trying to find out what free verse writers are 
trying to do. What are these? Who are the folk 
who are deaf by habit and blind by choice? Are 
you one? 

IV. The Freedom of John Peabody. Today we 
have a different kind of story. On the surface we 
have the usual plot, characters, and setting, but 
when we have finished we find the meaning has 
subtly changed and turned upon us rather than 
upon the character of the story. The story is a 
kind of allegory. The rocks, the sea, the gulls, 
the girl are all symbols in the story of the 
youth’s restlessness. Without pointing a moral 
or pulling the story to shreds, try telling the 
chapter out of this boy’s life that the episode of 
painting the rocks tells. There is good story 
talk in this story in spite of the fact that the 
character are just types. What qualities do you 
find? You never get very close to the characters. 
Why not? How does the vagueness in the char- 
acters fit in with the vagueness of the landscape? 
Find the good descriptions. I don’t know whether 
I like John’s going down over the rocks better 
than his coming back or not. What additional 
element is there in the latter that makes it in- 
teresting? Why is the ending tart and nonchalant 
rather than sentimental like the close-up in the 
ending of many movies? Would a sentimental 
ending defeat the writer’s pur 

V. Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miners. 
Review briefly what we have already found out 
about how folk poetry and songs grow. Then 
point out that in America various occupations 
have been active in making songs of labor. If 
some of these were brought in to class last time, 
recall the best ones briefly. Read the miners’ 
songs given here. 


Show why they have the Irish 





brogue so marked. If the class is i a 
song-book take time to hear the new contribu- 
tions. Has anyone written an original ballad since 
last time? 

VI. Selomon Gills. Tf you haven’t read Dombey 
and Son, get a copy with pictures and read those 
first. You will get what Miss Boge means by 
her attachment for Uncle Sol: If you have 
time for book discussion, pick out one or two of 
the best place discriptions. Dickens was a re- 
porter. He did not invent places, but he saw 
them in detail. That’s why they stick so thoroughly 
if we like Dickens at all. Can you find character- 
ization and talk that would make you positive 
that the author of David Copperfield created these? 
Suppose this were an unsigned manuscript, how 
would you know where to place the authorship? 
What parallel evidence? 

VII. Eugene O'Neill. This author is our most 
distinguished playwright. Read “Emperor Jones” 
as a study in fear and see if it doesn’t help you 
to understand what the author is trying to dd 
and why he is credited with doing something new 
in drama. Find out about his new play on 
Broadway, “Strange Interlude.” 

VIII. Better Homes in America. The first para- 
graph of this essay states the author’s thesis or 
point of view. Outline by giving the topic idea 
of each paragraph. The essay is definitely con- 
structive. Fill in the outline for each paragraph 
by showing the balance in the thought groups; 
that is, an existing bad situation is pointed out 
and a possible remedy is suggested. 

IV. Lord Beaverbrook’s Trinity. Begin your 
talk by reminding the class that Dr. Glenn Frank 
is an old friend. Then tell who Lord Beaver- 
brook is and what he means by his “trinity.” 
Close your talk by using the next to the last 
paragraph for your conclusion. 


0} 
The Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Problems of America. 

Have you secured a copy of “Problems of 
America?” If not, may I suggest that you do 
so at once, either through your teacher or by 
writing directly to The Scholastic. This republi- 
cation of the Problems of America series is a 
wonderful contribution to the social science field. 
In it you, have a vast amount of information on 
modern social problems which today are challeng- 
ing the best minds in America. More than that, 
you have the problems presented in a_ scientific 
way by the best authorities in the respective fields. 
For classroom use it is an excellent supplementary 
text. In fact, in many a social problems course 
it will serve well as a primary text book. 

II. Debate. 

When I was in college I belonged to a club 
called the “Congressional Club.” Its organization, 
programs and procedure were modeled after the 
United States } eng The idea can be applied 
by a social science class, particularly on a ques- 
tion such as this: First, a committee, say on For- 
eign Affairs, may consider this measure and re- 
port to the house on it. Then, for the general 
discussion, special assignments may be made on 
such topics as, (a) History of our Protective 
Policy. (b) Actions Necessary to Enforcement of 
Protective Policy. (f) Necessity of Protection to 
Protective Policy. (c) Evils of the Policy. (e) 
Justice in Protection. (f) Necessity of Protection 
to People of the United States. (g) Advantages 
to People of Backward Countries. 

1. Re-state the problem which this question im- 
plies in terms of dollars. In terms of diplomacy. 

2. What recent events have brought this ques- 
tion fo the front? 

3. Define the following terms, which you will 
find used in the debate: sanctity of property, gen- 
eral domain, ex parte hearing, backward countries, 
confiscation, “trade follows the dollar.” Would 
you revise the last term to read, “trade follows 
the flag?” - 

4. After you have studied the question, which 
side do you favor? 

IIT. Songs and Ballads of. the Anthracite Miners. 

1. On a sketch map of Pennsylvania show the 
anthracite mining region. 

2. Describe the life of the anthracite miner as 
it is pictured in this article. 

3. What other social implications do you draw 
from this article? 

IV. Better Homes in America. 

This article might well be studied in connec- 
tion with the general topic of city planning which 
appears in every sociology or problems of democ- 
racy course. A thorough discussion of city plan- 
ning will also be published later in The Scholastic. 


1. What is the relationship between the living 
conditions of the people and the welfare of the 
nation? 

2. Look up the census records and find ow 
what percentage of the people in the United States 
live in urban centers (2500 population or more). 
See also the article on “Urban Congestion” in 
the “Problems of America” pamphlet. 

3. Contrast the ty of homes found in the 
open country, say, of the Middle West, and the 
type of Philadelphia or Baltimore. 

4. Where are the worst housing conditions 
generally found? 

5. Hew can legislation help to improve living 
conditions ? 

6. What is the nature of this legislation in the 
older eastern cities? In the newer western cities? 

7. Describe some of the private. or co-operative 
housing organizations, and their methods of 
operation. 

8. What is a tenement house? What methods 
are being applied to improve conditions in the 
slum districts of some of the older cities? 

9. Describe the housing experiment recently in- 
augurated by New York State. 

10. What is a “zoning ordinance?” 

11. What is the relation of industry to the 
whole housing problem? Do you think that man- 
agers and owners of large industrial firms are 
under any obligations to provide better homes for 
their employees? 

12. What is meant by “giant power?” How 
will it help to provide better homes? 

13. What part may education play in the “better 
homes movement?” 

14. Describe the program of the “Better Homes 
in America” association? Are there any reasons, 
other than his personal interest, for Secretary 
Hoover’s acting as president of this association? 

15..Enumerate the advantages of owning your 
own home? Many people say “It is cheaper to 
rent.” What do you think about it? 


V. A System of Internal Accounting for Student 

Activities, 

In many schools the extra-curricular activities 
are closely linked with the more formal class- 
room instruction. This is as is should be, for in 
many activities classroom theories may be put 
into practice. 

lb. Analyze the financial problem of extra-curri- 
cular activities in your high school. 

2. If you have some plan now in use in your 
school, make a chart for it similar to the chart 
in Mr. Kennedy’s article. 

3. Compare the two charts; select the best points 
of each and suggest improvements in the system 
that your school is using. 


VI. Domestic Affairs. 

A. The President and the Press. What is the 
function of a newspaper? That is the crux of the 
President’s address to the National Press Club and 
the subsequent unfavoralfle reaction from some of 
the editors. Do you agree with the statements of 
the President that the press should be an educa 
tional force and a creator of public opinion, or 
with that of most newspapermen that the chief 
business of a newspaper is to be a “record of the 
day’s happenings?” 

B. The Power Inquiry. 

1. What is the Federal Trade Commission? 

2. What is a lobbyist? Why has the lobby been 
called “the third house?” 

3. Give the substance of the inquiry resolution 
as finally passed with the amendment by Senator 
George. 

C. The Oil Probe. Outline the activities of each 
of the following persons in the oil investigations: 
Col. Robert Stewart, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Thomas J. Walsh. 

D. The Navy and the Submarine. Debate the 
question, “Resolved, That the U. S. should have 
a navy superior to any other country’s.” 

‘Is submarine warfare more “barbarous” than 
other kinds of war? What steps can you suggest 
to bring about abolition of the submarine? 


VII. Foreign Affairs. 

You will recall from your study of recent 
American history that the United States has 
signed many arbitration treaties with other na 
tions (more than thirty were negotiated by W. J. 
Bryan as Secretary of State). Always the point 
of disagreement has been on what constitutes 4 
justiciable question. We find in the treaty with 
France a restatement of the position which the 
United States has taken in former discussions. 

Illustrate each of the four classes of disputes 
which are excluded from arbitration by citing some 
question or dispute of our recent history. In what 
respects did France gain in this treaty? In what 
points is it°a gain for the United States? What 
action, if any, is to be ‘taken on points which are 
not to be arbitrated? 
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let us sell it only under one condition—that we work 

out a plan whereby the price would be within the reach 
of every one, instead of selling it at $7 or $8.75, the price 
of other pens of equal quality. 


Tis man who invented this amazing pen consented to 


Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable pen 
through the stores. Their profit on a $7 or $8.75 pen is 
more than what you actually pay for the POSTAL RESER- 
VOIR PEN. And so we decided to let Uncle Sam do the 
selling for us through the United States Mails. 


The Pen That Says “‘Fill Me Up’’ Before It’s Empty 
The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL be- 


cause it is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and con- 
tains features which are not found in any other pen. It is 
transparent, so you can always see when it needs filling. It is 
self-filling—employs an entirely new method, the easiest ever 
devised. Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than any other self- 
filling pen. Manufactured from same materials as used in 
highest priced pens. Never before have so many improve- 
ments and refinements been combined in a single, handsome, 
smooth-writing, never-clogging pen that you will be proud 
to own and delighted to use. 


How to Get the Postal Pen 
.* SEND NO MONEY 


% Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do not send a penny! 
*. When you get your Postal Pen, you will also receive $ post 
Postal *_ cards, each worth 50c on the purchase price of another pen. 
Pen Co., *,. Every Postal Pen owner finds that his friends admire his 
a * remarkable pen and ask where they can get others like 
Desk 326, . it. You can easily sell your premium post cards for 
41 Park Row, « 50c each and earn back the full price of your pen. 
New York City *. You do not have to sell the cards—dispose of 
them any way you wish—whatever you make on 
Please send me one “4 them is yours to keep. 
Postal Reservoir Pen, *% 
and five special Premium % 
Postcards which I may %& 
give away or dispose of at * 
50c each. I will pay postman “4 


> . 
Don’t Wait— 
$2.50 upon receipt of the pen. % 
If after oe od I desire to . Tear Off 
return the Postal Pen, you agree % 
to refund purchase price. Send me *. and Mail 
the model I have checked. [] Men's “s 
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Read These Remarkable Postal 


Features 


It Is Transparent—You can always see exactly how much ink 
you've got. Can't run unexpectedly dry. 

It Is Unbreakable—You can even step on it without injuring 
it. A wonderful pen for lifetime service. 

It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw—Big, solid 14- 
Karat gold point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

Ie Is Self-Filling—The easiest of all pens to fill. 

It Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink than Any Other Self-Filling 
Pen—Fill it once a month—and get real “‘writing mileage." 

And Remember—The materials and workmanship are guaran- 
teed to be equal or superior to those found in amy other pen, 
whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 














Thirty Days FREE Trial 


Send for your POSTAL Pen NOW. State whether you want mien's 
or women's model. Use it 30 days and if you are not delighted with it, 
return it and your money will be promptly refunded. You are to be 
the sole judge. Compare it with amy pen at amy price. Remember the 
peice is low only because our sales policy of manufacturer-to-user elim- 
inates all in-between profits, commissions and handling. Send the coupon 
NOW and learn what real fountain pen satisfaction is! 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 
Postal Pen Co. Inc., 41 Park Row, Desk 326, N.Y.City 





Confucius, 6.C. 551-478 











= Scholars——their 
y countru's treasure 























While this idea is original with Confucius, it has lived down 
through the centuries wherever man has chosen to be 


civilized. 


Students of today lead tomorrow's thought, 
and the more free their minds from avoid- 
able worry and care, the more efficient 
they will be as citizens, fathers and 
mothers. 


One source of worry can be eliminated. Prop- 
erly selected life insurance protection will 
provide funds sufficient to banish possible 
financial troubles later on. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurFieLp, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














